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Whe Pacitic, A Weexiy Reticiov: 
AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued in Aug- 
gust 1851. Till 1864 it was published in behalf 
of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches jointly; after that, it was published 
in the interest of the General Association of 
California, by committee of ministers and 
laymen, edited by a committee of ministers, 
until 1879. It is now owned and published 
by ‘“‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF THE Pa- 
ciFIC”—an Incorporated Company, in the in- 


terest of the Congregational churches of the 
Western Coast. The Directors for 1893 and 
1894: Stephen S. Smith, John Henderson, W. 
M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John Kimball, James 
L. Barker, Walter Frear. 
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cludes postage). Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month of 
the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 


promptly by money order, registered letter, 
draft or express to THz Paciric, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue, San Francisco, P, O. Boa 


| 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, or badly 


printed or folded, send postal card to Tum Pas 
CIFIC at once. Address all letters to Tue 
PACIFIC. 
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Environment and Rum. 


Heredity we value much; 
Heredity, God counted in; 
Heredity, a life-trend such 
As tends to hatred of all sin; 
Heredity, in favored ones, 
Who unto righteousness incline 
Somewhere, sometime; in heaven-blest sons, 
Who, through it, find the path divine. 


Environment we value more; 
Environment, God counted in; 

Environment, whate’er before, 
Whatever after, fights ’gainst sin, 

The atmosphere that moulds the life 
Through blasts that blow, through storms 

that beat, 

Through frosts that chill; a mad world’s strife; 

The best, glad life, whate’er we meet. 


Heredity we also fear; 
Heredity, God counted out; 
Heredity, whose leaf is sear 
And stalk is frail from very sprout; 
IIumanity on stony ground; 
Not helplessly; not hopelessly; 
To many such has God b2en found, 
Not counted out eternally. 


Environment we fear much more; 
Environment, God counted out; 
Environment, whate’er before 
Gave trend and fiber to the sprout; 
The tree is bent by growths around; 
By light and shade, by heat and cold, 
And wet and dry of air and ground. 
Yes, more by these, a thousandfold. 


W ouldst save that boy ? then save him soon. 
Oh, bring to hear such influence sweet 
Jn morning hours—wait not the noon ! 
As sure shall bring to Jesus’ feet. 
Ye men of God, who know rum’s pow’r, 
What can ye do ? do soon; and how ? 
For such, while ’tis life’s morning hour ? 
For such, what are ye doing now? 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 


SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


The Congregational church at 
Everett—a suburban city, where the 
centennial birthday of Edward Ever- 
ett, the great orator, for whom the 
town was named, was recently cele- 
brated, and the civic gathering was 
addressed in tribute by his son, Con- 
gressman William Everett—seems to 
be one of the most effective churches 
in this section. Rev. E. T. Pitts, the 
pastor, gave at Pilgrim Hall, April 
16th, a modest, simple and yet effect- 
ive statement of the method and 
work of the church. | | 

Special emphasis is laid on the 
evening service—for the past year or 
two a great success—which is open- 
ed with a twenty minutes’ song ser- 
vice, led by instrumental music, in 
which variety is conspicuous; solos, 
duets, quartets and choruses have 
pleasing and effective place. A sim- 
ple, direct, downright earnest and 
evangelistic sermon follows. The 
house is filled chiefly with young peo- 
ple. 

Before the benediction is pro- 
nounced, the musical leader and 
some of the singers quietly slip down 
stairs, a cordial invitation is given to 
an after-meeting, and while the audi- 
ence is passing out young men are 
\ hand-shaking and pressing 

personal invitations, and the voice 
of song invites from the chapel, 


a where.the appeal is direct and “the 


‘net is drawn.” Hopeful cases are 
followed up at the homes and the 
weekly meeting, and many precious 
sheaves are gathered. Some marked 
cases of conversion were narrated. 

The writer has had the pleasure and 
honor of a call from Rev. M. Angelo 
Dougherty, about to return to pulpit 
and parish work in Portland, Or. 

The sixty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Suffolk South Conference was 
held with Pilgrim church, Dorchester 
district, Wednesday, April 18th, after- 

noon and evening. After the in- 
teresting and suggestive reports of 
the statistical and Sabbath-school 
secretaries, the Conference took up 
for consideration ‘“ Conformity to the 
World,” with the following questioas: 
(a) “ What are Its Manifestations ?” 
(6) “Is Its Increase Alarming?” (c) 
“If So, What Remedies are Proposed ?” 
The opening address, in its compro- 
mising spirit, seemed to have a trend 
of “conformity to the world.” 

The discussion that followed was 
of a more positive and scriptural 
character. One brother said he ex- 
amined the New Testament before 
coming, and found this message to 
this, the Pilgrim church—“ Ye are 
an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own 
‘possession, that ye may show forth 
the excellencies of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvel- 
ous light.” Not much conformity to 
the world in that, remarked the 
speaker. When the Lord possesses 
&@ soul or a church, there is not much 
room left for worldliness. “Hay, 
wood and stubble,” the weeds includ- 
ed, are crowded out. Such Chris- 
tians do not linger on the border-line 
of discipleship to question. 

An afternoon gathering was un- 
usually large and filled the new and 
beautiful audience room, and some 
600 remained to share the hospitality 
of Pilgrim church. In the evening, 


after the collection, Dr. Nehemiah. 


Boynton made an eloquent and stir- 


ring address in answer to “What is 
Necessary to Make the Church the 
Dominant Force in Society? He said 
the question for the Church to-day is 
its duty to the unchurched; but that 


| does not cover all its obligations. So 


ciety is humanity in social relations. 
Though not in perfect adjustment to 
all her relations, she is more perfect 
and effective to-day than ever before. 
He laid especial emphasis and en- 
larged upon the following essentials 
to success: ‘The brotherhood of be- 
lievers; democracy within the Church; 
and recognized versatility of the Holy 
Spirit, in its operations, prompting 
and anointing individuals for special 
work. We must bear a present-day 
gospel for present needs—a gospel of 
hope. 

Dr. P. B. Davis said, when the 
members put their zeal and enthu- 
siasm and work into the Church, 
there will be little heart and time for 
outside and questionable things. Dr. 
Plumb said talents are committed for 
increase and usefulness; that the 
Catholic Church must keep its hands 
off the public schools, and out of the 
public treasury. (Applause.) The 
social problem is to be settled under 
the Jeadership of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Other speakers, Rev. W. H. 
Allbright, pastor of the church, among 
them, contributed afternoon and 
evening. A,chorus choir of young 
people rendered some fine music. 

The answer to the question of the 
evening, in a word, is want of “con- 
formity to the world.” Every Chris- 
tian man is not to be a law unto him- 
self—“to the word and the testi- 
mony.” The civil law is the judicial 
test of conduct in the State. 

April 19th, our new holiday, dis- 
placing our old fast day, was a great 
day from Boston on to Lexington and 
Concord, where 119 years ago the 
first blood of the Revolution was 
shed. (The query arises, Why is it, 
and how is it, that some of our good 


| citizens are so anxious to preserve the 


historic in the State—monuments, 
and the memory of important events 
—and yet.wish to abolish fast day, 
because, forsooth, we have outgrown 
it? The Unitarians were most active 
for the preservation of the Old South 
meeting-house, where the most 
orthodox orthodoxy was preached. 
The tabernacle abides.) The cele- 


bration was commenced Wednesday |. 


evening in the Old North church, 
Salem street, where gathered a 
notable audience, addressed by Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge, Miss Charlotte W. 
Hawes—to whom largely is due the 
restoration of the old chime of bells, 
that at 7:30 patriotically pealed— 
Mrs. Livermore and others. The 
Governor, in his patriotic address, 
referring to Robert Newman, the 
sexton, who in the belfry hung out 
the lanterns that prompted the 
memorable ride of Paul Revere, said: 


You have commemorated the work which 
may be done by the humblest instrument, the 
humblest citizen, the humblest man in the 
community. Other mightier influences were 
at work, and yet the hanging out of the lan. 
terns was left to what is sometimes called a 
man of the people. Here is an instructive les- 
son. That a person of humble employment, 
not a Governor, not having the fire of a War- 
ren, the soul of an Otis, or the sagacity of an 
Adams, but doing his work in building the Re- 
public, ‘which was true and faithful, and' went 
down to all its foundations. I wish to impress 
the importance of enlisting in the service of the 
Republic and of the United States. Devote 
your sympathy, your love, your good fellowship, 
your brains, your head and your hand to the 
country and to the State. We know the len- 
terns shone out from this tower, Let them 
shine out again against the false and tyrannical, 
but do not always go backward; go forward; 
Let Massachusetts be the leader and not the 
follower; let hers be the spirit which suggests 
rather than crouches. I do net care what 
music you make, if it only be the music of 
constitutional liberty. 

Among other things Miss Hawes 
said: 

We are met to celebrate the restoration of 
the most musical bells this city has ever pos- 
sessed. Let them speak for themselves, They 
command the city, and, while not belonging to 
this congregation of sect, yet it is true that 
they minister to the greater glory; they are 
Christ’s Church bells. May they be our best 
guardians. Let them fulfill the office of bells, 
and ring out holiness unto the Lord. 


The venerable Dr. Samuel F. Smith, 
author of “America,” read a new poem 
of twenty-eight lines, of which we 
giveasample: 
Hang out the lantern! ‘Veiled by friendly 

night, 
A watchful horseman waits to catch the light; 
Then warn the sleeping people far and near. 
Who is the patient rider ? Paul Revere. 


Ride on! Ride on! Oh, vallant horseman ! 
Haste ! 


Strong man, spent hearts, the stirring times re- 
quired, 
With matchless zeal and fervent purpose fired. 


But none more grandly served the cause so | 


dear 
Than that brave patriot rider, Paul Revere. 


Thursday was ushered in by the 
ringing of bells and the firing of 
guns. Thousands, on loaded trains, 
bicyclés, wheels, and .afoot, thronged 
to Lexington and Concord, where 
centered all day celebrations, includ- 


ing a sham battle. The Sons of the 
American Revolution held their annu- 
al meeting and banquet in the First 
Parish meeting-house, Concord, and 
declared that there is need of cele- 
brating the spirit of true American- 
ism, because there is danger before 
us; the future is not clear. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution notably celebrated in the 
old South Meeting-house, Boston. 
Speakers: Drs. Samuel Eliot, E. E. 
Hale and S. F. Smith, Professor 
Channivg of Harvard, and Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, who also read a 
poem of eight stanzas, entitled “Our 
Country”"— 


On primal rocks she w.ote her name, 

The towns were reared on holy graves. 
The golden seed that bore her came 

Swift winged with prayer o'er ocean waves. 


Oh, land ! the measure of our prayers, 

Hope of the world, in grief and wrong, 

On thine the blessing of the years, 

Th gift of faith, the crown of song. 

The day was auspicious. At the 
patriotic exercises held in the Han- 
cock Congregational, church, Lexing- 
ton, after the “Star-spangled Ban- 
ner” was sung, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the 
noted missionary and diplomat, of- 
fered prayer. 

Governor Greenhalge, among other 
things reported by the Herald in its 
pictorial issue, said: 

I esteem it a privilege to stand here, and, in 
behalf of the State, declare the principles for 
which this day stands. What is it that gives 
to an event prominence, importance and grand- 
eur? It is not a matter of territory or of the 
numbers who participate in its stirring events. 
It is the enduring principles for which the day 
stands, the part it has played in shaping the 
world’s history. As I passed by your green to- 
day it seemed to grow and expand until, ‘with 
the sound of the Atlantic in our ears, we caught 
the echo of the waves at the Golden Gate, and 
the air that stirred the pines on the shores of 
the northern lakes joined the breezes that swept 
over the waters of the southern gulf. 

Other events and happenings the 
reader is left to imagine. The writ- 
er hopes the new holiday will lead 
none to greater /fast-ness. 


The death of the young and brill- 
tant Presbyterian pastor of South 
Boston, Rev. Frank H. Hinman, is 
felt to be a great loss. The funeral 
was held Thursday afternoon at Phil- 
ippi Congregational church. There 
were fifteen to twenty clergymen 
present, and the house was thronged 
by a sorrowing multitude. 

Boston, April 21st. Borax. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The principal topic of conversation 
in Washington this week is the ap- 
proaching armies of unemployed men. 
No less than three ministers preached 
sermons last Sunday in local churches 
on the subject. It is generally agreed 
that these men are doing a foolish 
thing to come to Washington, which 
has been severely taxed all winter to 
provide for its own unemployed, of 
whom there are more than ever be- 
fore. They cannot get the relief from 
Congress which their leaders have 
evidently made them believe they 
can. It then becomes a serious prob- 
lem for the people of Washington 
and vicinity as to what will be done 
with these men after they get here. 
Congress will not appropriate money 
to feed them; the government of the 
District of Columbia has no fund that 
can be used for that purpose, even if 
its officials were so disposed. Where, 
then, is their food to come from? It 
is plain that private donations will 
be insufficient to provide for the large 
number of men that those connected 
with the ill-advised movement say 
will be here next week, because many 
who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would gladly contribute will not do 
so now, knowing that the Icnger the 
men are fed the larger their number 
will grow, and the longer they will 
remain. Having issued a proclama- 
tion warning these men that their 
coming can accomplish no good, the 
Commissioners of the District are 
now taking every precaution to pre- 
vent the vicious element, always found 
in large bodies of men, making 
trouble. The rest must be left in the 
hands of an all-wise Providence. 

In view of recent happenings at the 
national capital, which have been 
spread broadcast over the land by the 
newspapers, &® sermon preached by 
Rev. Dr. Power last Sunday is signifi- 
cent. He presented a strong—in fact, 
an unanswerable—argument in favor 
of an equal standard of morality for 
both sexes, and denounced as “an in- 
famous slander” the recent public 
implication by a lawyer that all men 
are libertines. It is a subject that 
will, sooner or later, have to be taken 
up by the pulpit and by society. 

The House of Representatives has 
joined the Senate in the good work 
of suppressing race-track gambling 
in the District of Columbia, by refus- 
ing by -a vote of 87-to 64'to pass a 
bill exempting the race-track in this 
District. from; the provisions of the 
law; against gambling, when they 


were used for horse-racing. Noth- 


evangelist, is almost, if not quite, old 


. “I have been accused of being:a 


|jeers of an unsympathetic world and 


yesterday afternoon. 


cussion. 


STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ing has occurred during the present : 
session of Congress which more cer- 
tainly indicates the growth of moral 
reform sentiment in Congress than 
the action of the Senate and House 
upon this question of race-track gam- 
bling. It would have been impossi- 
ble to have secured such action a few 
years ago from Congress. 

It really sounds odd, now that 
Rev. Thomas Harrison, the famous 


enough to be himself the father of a 
preacher, to call him the “Boy Preach- 
er,” but that’s the title under which 
he first earned renown as a revivalist, 
and it sticks to him. Mr. Harrison 
spent three days in Washington this 
week, and, for the first time in ten or 
twelve years, he conducted revival 
meetings here. He was in charge of 
the meetings at Metropolitan M. E. 
church Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
evenings, and very interesting and 
successful meetings they were, too. 
Mr. Harrison preaches with all the 
fire of his youth, and believes thor- 
oughly in old-fashioned revivals, in 
which the people go down humbly 
Upon their knees to implore forgive- 
ness. He went from here to Trenton, 
N. J., where he has been holding 
meetings for three weeks and has 
made 300 converts. 


crank,” was the abrupt way in which 
Mrs. Anna L. Diggs of Kansas open- 
ed acharacteristic temperance speech 
at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Good Templars. “And may be 
justly,” she continued, “for I am an 
awful crank in espousing the cause 
of anything that promises to benefit 
the human race. The great law of 
God is humanity, and there is no hu- 
manity in the wine cup. It first in- 
sidiously steals in and gains the con- 
fidence of the imbiber, and when once 
it has secured hold of its victim, 
laughs at his petty efforts to free 
himself, and when its foul work is ac- 
complished and the man is robbed of 
his money, his health, and the honest 
manhood that God gave him, he is 
thrown into the street to bear the 


to lie in a drunkard’s grave. It is a 
great and all-consuming curse, and 
the sooner it is eliminated from the 
world the better for all of us. Leg- 
islation has been tried, and in some 
ways has helped to check the con- 
stantly growing evil; but there is one 
thing that kills it effectually, and 
that is the grace of God. We need 
that grace, and with our prayers and 
tears the reformation will eventually 
be worked out, although the way 
looks dark and the devil now appears 
to have the upper hand.” 

The amicable agreement in the 
Senate ended with the close of the 
debate, upon the tariff bill as a whole, 
The bill is now 
to be discussed by items, and, unless 
the surface indications are at fault, a 
wrangle is about to begin over the 
time that shall be daily spent in dis- 


Wasuinetoy, D. C., April 25th. 


Executive Committee.—H. Morton, 
President, San Jose; Rev. H. M. Du 
Bose, D.D., Vice-President, Donahoe 
Building, San Francisco; G. W. 
Campbell, Secretary, San Jose; S. 
Sturgis, Assistant Secretary, 735 
Market street, San Francisco; C. B. 
Perkins, Treasurer, 1114 Market 
street, San Francisco. 

Class 1895.—Rev. John Kimball, 7 
Montgomery avenue; William Ab- 
bott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco; Rev. F. D. Bovard, D.D., Ala- 
meda; Rev. F. B. Pullan, 117-Capp 
street, San Francisco. 

Class 1896.— Rev. W. B. Noble, 
D.D, San Rafael, Cal.; Rev. R. J. 
Briggs, D.D., San Francisco, 1818 
Bush ‘street; J. H. Baker, Room 78, 
Flood Building, San Francisco; Rev. 
Ray Palmer, Stockton, Cal. 

Class 1897.—R. S. Cantine, San 
Jose; Charles M. Campbell, Sacra- 
mento; P. D. Code, San Francisco; 
M. J. Ferguson, San Francisco. 

The newly-elected officers and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Sun- 
day-school Association held their first 
meeting at 1037 Market St., Tuesday, 
April 24th, at 1:30 o’clock. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee organized by the 
election of Mr. H. Morton of San 
Jose as chairman for the ensuing 
year. 

Invitations were received from Sac- 
ramento and San Jose for the next 
State Sunday-school Convention, but 
the Executive Committee postponed 
action thereon in order that other 
cities might have an opportunity of 
extending invitations also; these will 
be considered at the next meeting. 

It is the intention of the Executive 
Committee hg put a man in the field 
at once for the purpose of organizing 
the unorganized counties, and it is 


ing. In the evening, 


augural 
Lovejoy and Lloyd. Professor Love- 
joy began service in the Seminary at 


hoped that, by the time of the next 
State Convention, the counties will 
have become sufficiently enthusiastic 
over Sunday-school work to insure a 
Convention of unusual size and in- 
terest. G. W. Campsety, Sec’y. 


_ 


COMMENCEMENT, PACIFIC THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The commencement season of 1893 
at the Seminary was one of special 
brilliance. During the preceding 
year, the institution had received the 
Billings Professorship of $50,000, 
and had much more definitely in 
prospect. The faculty numbered 
five professors, for the first time in its 
history. A class of eight was graduat- 
ed, the largest that had ever gone 
forth fron the institution. Representa- 
tives of all the other Congregation- 
al institutions, and of both the Cali- 
fornia Universities, were present. 
Everything looked bright. 

But the very brilliancy of that 
anniversary made the one just held, 
April 23 and 24, less splendid. That 
large class reduced the number of 
the students very considerably, and 
further changes, with an unprecedent- 
ed dearth of applications for ad- 
mission, has made the Seminary the 
past year small. No student gradu- 
ated—which has not happened before 
since 1878. And yet the occasion 
was, after all allowance for these un- 
toward citcumstances has been made, 
one of peceuliar and great interest. 
The different exercises were all, in 
proportion to their popular interest, 
well attended. The oral examinations 
were held, as usual, on Monday morn- 
ing, and were as good as usual. 
Monday afternoon, the “ Theological 
Institute,” which the faculty inaug- 
urated last year, was continued, be- 
ginning with an amusing paper by 
Rev. M. Willett, D.D., on “A Social 
Extravaganza,” which was devoted 
to exposing the impracticability of 
the ideal which some socialists have. 
of a reconstructed society. It was 
followed by an earnest discussion 
which made evident how warm is the 
taken by leading clergymen 
of our order in the great social 
changes through which we are pass- 
Rev. Wm. 
Rader continued with the topic, 
“The Place of the Church in the 
Social Economy,” which was again 
followed by discussion. This part of 
the commencement was completed 


by @ paper on Tuesday morning by 


Rev. F. B. Pullan, on “ Applied 
Christianity.” Mr Rader dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the necessary contri- 
bution by the church in “thought,” 


“inspiration” and “action” to the 
solution of social questions, and Mr. 


Pullan upon the fact that the only 


Christianity to be applied was true, 


uncorrupted Christianity. Both of 


these papers were discussed. 


The afternoon was devoted to the in- 
addresses of Professors 


the beginning of the year 1890-91, 
but has been absent a considerable 


portion of the time by reason of sick- 


ness. It isa matter of congratulation 
that his health has been restored, 
and he permitt d to go forward to 
assume formally the duties of his 
position. He took the _ theme. 
“The Place of the Bible in the 
Thought of the Future,” and, after 
speaking at length upon epochs in 
past history and their contributions 
to thought, sought to estimate the 
probable future position of the Bible 
in the light thus gained. The fu- 
ture will minimize the human element 
in the Bible as an article of faith, or 
as a stumbling-block to faith, while 
magnifying it as necessary to a true 
revelation. It will have a broad view, 
fitting the Bible to the age, a theory 
of insight and imagination. The 
human, historic Christ is the final 
argument, not to be invalidated by 
any criticism, for the integrity and 
perpetuity of the human-divine 
Scriptures. Prof. Lloyd discussed 
“The Relation of the New Testament 
Books to One Another,” and after 
enumerating their differences of 
authorship, age, and purpose, and the 
variance of their type of teaching, 
treated their unity, which consisted 
in their common editor, the Holy 
Spirit, their grand topics, purpose, 
and heroes, a unity arising from 
diversity. This being so, the books 
should be studied separately, each 
one as & whole, and in chronological 
order, but not without regard to 
their unity and relations. 

These addresses were separated 
from the formal inauguration in the 
evening by the Alumni dinner, which 
was spread in the parlors of the Ply- 
mouth-avenue church, and was at- 
tended by Alumni, Trustees, Faculty, 
and friends in considerable number. 
The ‘speeches were almost entirely 
devoted to reminiscences* of the past 


| twen ty-five years of the Seminary’s 
existence, which are now completed. 
But Dr. J. K. McLean made the im- 
portant statement that he had ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Seminary, 
tendered him a year since, and that 
he should hereafter devote one-half 
of his time, by an arrangement with 
his church, to the promotion of the 
cause of the Seminary and of Chris- 
tian education upon this Coast. 

In the evening came the inaugura- 
tion. Dr. McLean presided for the 
trustees, and gave the charge. Dr. 
Hutchins, of Los Angeles, made the 
principal address, upon “ Honor Ali 
Men,” a theme selected in view of 
the estrangement of many from the 
churches. Dr. Mooar made the in- 
ducting prayer, and Prof. Foster gave 
the right hand of fellowship. 

We add an extract from a circular 
just issued by the Seminary: 

NEW FEATURES FOR THE YEAR 1894-95. 


“The accession of Dr. J. K. McLean 
to the Presidency, which took place 
at the recent commencement, marks 
a decided step in advance. While 
his attention will be chiefly given to 
the general administration of the 


structive work, he will also superin- 
tend the practical training of the 
students in direct’ Christian work, 
and give frequent. lectures upon 
pastoral methods. Professor Nash, 
who has been absent during the past 
year in Europe, and who has made 
extensive acquaintance with the new 
methods of misajon and other church 
work, returns to give the fresh bene- 
fit of all his study to his classes. 
Professor Mooar, in the ripeness of 
his experienee and scholarship, is to 
enlarge the work in Apologetics, in 
philosophical discussions bearing 
upon theology, and in Comparative 
Religion. Professor Foster will add 
courses in Biblical Theology and 
Christian Ethics. Instruction in the 
Cognates, Syriac and Arabic, and in 
the Septuagint, will be given, if de- 
sired by a sufficient number. It is 
also arranged that Professor Amos 
G. Warner, of the Department of 
Economics and Social Science in Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, shall 
give lectures and superintend work 
in Sociology in the Junior Class. He 
is one of the most eminent teachers 
in the department of applied chari'y 
in the country, havjng had extensi:e 
experience, also as practical admiu- 
istrator of the Associated Charities 
of Baltimore and Washington. 
Arrangements have beeu inaugurated 
to provide practical. work in the 
churches and missions of this 
metropolitan center by which the 
student will secure the best possible 
preparation for the actual duties of 
the pastorate. Each student will be 


connection with some neighboring 
church, and will report weekly to the 
President upon it, and will receive 
personal counsel from him in regard 
to it. Such work will be made mat- 
ter of regular record, and diligence 
and success in it will be considered 
in determining the standing and pro- 
motion of the student equally with 
proficiency in scholarship.” Com 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. ITEMS. 


An epidemic of revival work has 
struck the land, and the result is the 
conversion of many souls. The Meth- 
odists of this city (Spokane) had 
something like 250, and the Baptiste 
about 100, as the result of their meet- 
ings. Rev. Jonathan Edwards, in 
connection with the Methodist pastor 
of Pleasant Prairie church, held meet- 


which will unite with the Congrega- 
tional church. 

Mr. Edwards and Sunday-school 
Missionary E. J. Singer have just con- 
cluded a week of special meetings at 
Trent, with most encouraging results. 
Some years ago a Congregational 
church was organized at Trent; but 


allowed to fall away until there was 
nothing left. Last night we reorgan- 
ized the church, or rather started 
all over again, with sixteen members, 
and the promise of three others to 
unite at the next opportunity. The 
Sunday-school was organized, and the 
Christian work starts out with better 
promise than ever before at this 
place. A prayer-meeting was at once 
appointed, and in the near future a 
Christian Endeavor will be organized. 
The merchant has put a signin large 
letters on the door: “This store will 
not open upon the Sabbath.” Post- 
office open from 4 to 5 o'clock. The 
pastor at Tekoa, with Rev. Wm. Davies 
of Spokane, is holding meetings at 
that point. We have not learned the 
resuit, but trust the harvest will be 
bountiful. E. J. 8. 


| The expression of truth is sim- 
plicity. | 


Seminary, and especially to its con-. 


assigned regular Christian work in 


ings for a couple of weeks, and there .. 
were 21 conversions, nearly all of: 


from neglect and indifference it was — 


7 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS. 


Thursday, April 26th. 


THE INDIVIDUAL—THE CITY. 


Were you there? No? What a 
pity! But so many others were. 
The Maple Room of the Palace Hotel 
was “packed” before ten oclock. 
Representatives of all the Boards 
were there in force, and our own 
Board of the Pacific was not behind. 
Miss M. D. Wingate of the W. B. M. 
P. was with us at the opening session, 
and probably other interior and Bos- 
ton ladies who did not make them- 
selves known. | / 

Miss M. L. Berry, the President, 
gave the opening address, with Bible 
in hand. Christ’s talk with Mary, 
followed so closely by the command, 
“Go tell all nations,” had been heard, 
and many were answering. ‘The first 
Woman’s Board was organized in 
1800; now there are fifteen Boards 
doing missionary work. Miss Berry 
called attention to the text taken for 
the Congress, and which was found 
on the programs: “There be gods 
many and lords many, but to us there 
is but one God, the Father, and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” She told the 
story of a woman in India, whose lit- 
tle child died, and who went from 
placé to place clasping her little son 
to her breast and pleading for medi- 
cine that he might be restored to life. 
All the comfort she had from Buddha, 
after long wandering, was: “Thou 
hast learned the law of death. The 
ling are few, the dead are many.” 
Then she followed with the story of 
_ Lazarus, and the wonderful life-giv- 
ing power and hope of the gospel. 
It was a strong address, and gave an 
ideal keynote to the meeting. 

A paper on “The Pentecostal Gift,” 
by Mrs. J. Q. A. Henry, was full of in- 
spiring words, of which I can give 
but few. There is promise of power— 
to sons, to those who claim it; to ob- 
tain it, we should earnestly, unitedly, 
persistently plead. Count Zinzen- 
dorf said of himself that he had but 
one passion—‘*He and he alone.” 
She then called upon Mrs. Gier, Mrs. 
Jennings to lead in prayer. 


* Mrs. S. B. Cooper, on “The Kinder- 
garten, a Preventive of Pauperism and 
Crime.” was greeted with applause. 
She believes in beginning with the 
little children, in educating the head, 


heart and hand. Hunt up the chil- 


dren of crime—brutality—this is the 
element of which criminals are made. 
She has been at work along this line 
for fifteen years in San Francisco. 


Many of those in whom she was first 
interested are 19 or 20 years of 


age, and filling honorable places in 
society. She had given eighteen 
months of time through the school- 
homes to look uy the 9,000 children 
who had been in the kindergartens, 
and out of the whole number but one 
was ever arrested. {Loud applause. | 
That's right! A little applause don’t 
hurt me a bit, and it won’t hurt the 
other speakers who come after me! 
It will give them time to get their 
breath. Children must be taught 
before the State gathers them in 
schools. They must be taught hon- 
esty, industry, self-control. It is 
much easier and pleasanter to build 
new houses than to repair old ones. 
She would repeat once more the old 
story of the one wild girl in New 
York State, from whom a progeny of 
1,200 criminals had come. Christian- 
ity is coming more and more to be 
practical. People should not spend 
their lives to be good. They should 
care for more than a safe personal 
investment in the skies. They should 
spend their lives to do good! © 

“A Mind to Work,” was a paper 
given by Mrs. T. B. Butler of San 
Jose, bristling with energizing facts 
about Carey and Pastor Harms and 
others who showed their faith by their 
works. 

“City Missions,” by Mrs. Carrie 
Judd Montgomery, was an impassion- 
ed address, giving items of her expe- 
rience of fourteen years in city mis- 
sion work. She said she had been 
brought back from the very gate, and 
_ filled with the Holy Ghost for this 
very work, and that. she had endeav- 
ored to carry out the spirit of Him 
who “went about doing good.” She 
would give some idea of the need; 
that she had worked with the “slum 
sisters’ of New York city in a uni- 
form, covered with a long checked 
apron, which showed that they were 
ready to bathe the babies, to cook 
meals, to scrub floors—anything to 
get access to the homes and the hearts 
of the people. She said they occupied 
two rooms right opposite a house so 
terrible in its wickedness that it was 
called the “House of Flames.” She 
closed with a pathetic story of a poor 
girl, “little Kate,” whom she had held 
back from suicide by a loving word, 
and whose subsequent life in the Flor- 
ence Crittenton Home was a beau- 
tiful illustration of the power of the 

L. 
“ie. E. D. Gould of the Woman’s 
Christian Association in San Fran- 
cisco read a four-minute paper, con- 
taining facts of interest about the 
work. It was after 12 o'clock when 
Mrs. Susan Brockway was announced 
with a paper on “Deaconess Work,” 
but she easily held the close attention 
ofa large audience. Women had a 


special gift for the good works and 
alms deeds of the deaconess. The 
order was Scriptural. Phoebe was 
so-called by Paul. Lydia, Priscilla, 


Dorcas were all really deaconesses. 


In olden time women were ordained 
for this work by the laying on of 
hands. They were “ministre.” There 
are 88 deaconess houses maintain- 
ed in England by the Established 
Church, the first being opened in 
1861. The Katharine House and the 
Mildmay House number among their 
deaconesses many women of wealth 
and influence. The first house in 
America was the Mary J. Drexel 
Home in Philadelphia, which is ele- 
gantly equipped in every way. There 
are also houses in Baltimore and 
Mobile. The Lutheran and Metho- 
dist Churches have made the order a 
part of their church life, and have 
many deaconesses and deaconess 
houses. 

The morning closed at 12:45 with 
a@ very interesting paper by Mrs. 
Rosa French on “The Problem of the 
City.” Among many startling facts 
were the following: Among the 60,- 
000,000 people in the United States, 
20,000,000 are foreigners, and they 
are coming at the rate of 2,000 for 
each working day in the year. In 
San Francisco, for a population of 
330,000 people, there are 1,000 Prot- 
estant churches, and 4,500 saloons. 
She urged people to start Sunday 
kindergartens; to do Christian work 
among the boys known as “toughs” 
or hoodlums; to engage in the rescue 
work among young girls. 

“The Isles of the Sea” was a paper 
written by Mrs. Randall of Los Gatos, 
and read by Mrs. Baker. It brought 
forward striking facts concerning 
Tahiti and Hayti. John Williams in 
1817 settled at Balitea. He con- 
structed a ship, The Messenger of 
Peace, and reached the Samoan Is- 
lands with the gospel. The training 
needed for native workers is unique— 
much of this is industrial. In 1839 
Mr. Williams went to the New Heb- 
rides with other laborers, but on 
landing they were clubbed to death, 
and their remains feasted upon. In 
1848 Rev. John Geddie was permitted 
to live there, and the natives were 
Christianized. They set apart the 
arrow-root for mission purposes. 
When John Geddie left in 1872, there 
were no heathen. Rev. John G. 
Paton of the New Hebrides says 
that “the back of heathenism” was 
broken by the sinking of a well, 
which they considered miraculous. 
The called the water furnished “rain 
from below.” 

A symposium on the Jews follow- 
ed, of intense interest. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “God’s Chos- 
en People”: (a) “Prophecies Con- 
cerning Them,” Mrs. D. C. Bell, 
Minneapolis; (5) “What of the Night,” 
Mrs. G. S. Abbott, Oakland. 2 to 
4:30 vp. mu—*Divine Strategy in Open- 
ing the Gentile World to the Gospel,” 
Mrs. A. S. Burnell, Los Angeles; 
“Mission and the Liquor Traffic,” 
Mrs. S. J. Churchill, San Jose; “The 
Written Word,” Mrs. Edwin Williams, 
Pacific Grove; “Missionary Publica- 
tions,’ Mrs. H. G. Hartley, Watson- 
ville; “The Great Need in Mission 
Work To-day,” Mrs. I. M. Condit; 


“Medical Missions,” Mrs. E. M. Pease, 


Kusaie, Micronesia; “The Yesterday 
and To-day of Missions,” Mrs. P. D. 
Browne; “Thy Kingdom Come,” Mrs. 
A. M. Lawyer; “Responsive Service,” 
Mrs. James Newlands. 

The Woman’s Congress is still in 
session, as this column goes to press. 
Not less than a thousand people are 
in attendance. The greatest interest 
is manifested in all the papers, and 
much enthusiasm prevails. 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


March 7, Cash on hand,........... -$472 15 
Received from: 


March 8, Auxiliary Society Pilgrim 
church, East Oakland............. 
March 9, Parsonage mite-box, Lincoln 
March 9, Oregon Branch (Forest Grove), 
to constitute Mrs. E. H. Marsh a life 
March 16, Washington Branch from Y. 
P. M. S. of First chursh, Tacoma, to 
constitute Miss Eva G. Swift a life 
member, and $10 from Primary De- 
partment of same church for Morning 


March 28, Southern Branch......... 100 Oo 
For ‘* Illusrated Annual Rerort”’ as 

follows: 

March 7, Willing Workers, Fourth 

church, North Oakland............ I 00 
March 17, Auxiliary Society Bethany 

church, San Francisco............- 50 
March 20, Auxiliary Society, Stockton 75 
March 26, Mrs. Clara Hutchins, Los 

Angeles... 203 40 

| $675 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
March 7, Foreign Secretary for postage 3 50 
March 19, Expressage on ‘‘*Cuts” 25 
March 30, Enquirer Publishing Com- 

March 31, Expenses of Column...... 25 
March 31, For money order.......... 15 

33 55 
$675 55 
April 3, Cash on hand in General 

00 
April 3, Cash on hand in Richards 

$1436 28 


A false balance is an abomination 
unto the Lord; but a just weight is 
his delight. 


The righteous is delivered out of 
trouble, and the wicked cometh in 


| 


Home Blissions, 


Pacrric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


A Little Home Missionary. 


One morn, returning home from town, 
I met a maiden sun-kissed brown. 
Her trustful eyes of violet hue 

Led me to ask, ‘‘Where going to ?” 


‘** I’m on my way to Susie Snow’s. 
She is so sick she never goes 
To school, nor church, nor anywhere; 
She keeps all day her rocking-chair. 


‘* IT mean to sit with her an hour, 
And leave this picture-book and flower.” 
Then on she tripped, her happy face 
Reflecting brightly inward grace, 


** She is a little missionary 
Right here at home, it seems to me, 
With kindly thoughts and pleasant ways 
For one who cannot join her plays,” 


Said I, Then fell to musing how 
Many among us, here and now, 
Debarred from work far off or grand, 
Might find a mission near at hand. 


Los ANGELES, GRACE PHILLIPS, 


THE UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SET- 
TLEMENT IDEA. 


[A paper prepared for the Woman’s Hour of 
the Santa Clara Association, Woodside, by 
Miss M. E. B. Norton.] 

Robert A. Woods of the Andover 
House, Boston, has expressed the 
thought that the advancement of 
science in invention and exploration 
in our time has brought men into 
such new, complex and intimate rela- 
tionships that vast changes must 
take place in the life of our modern 
society. Changes so profound as to 
make over the inner and closer life of 
our people. 

Gladstone, just retiring from his 
high position, expresses a similar 
thought to his countrymen, and all 
our great thinkers, philanthropists 
and Christian leaders seem burdened 
with the social probleras, the suffer- 
ing and need that are the outgrowth 
of these transitions from the old 
order to the new; let us hope 
from the crude, the oppressive 
and selfish, to a nobler and more 
Christian social state. One of these 
changes is the increasing  inter- 
est in college and university edu- 
cation, and the new attitude of these 


‘centers of learning towards the 


masses of society, shut off from the 
life of institutions which are believed 
to hold the richest fruitage of Chris- 
tian civilization. The college and 
university have, indeed, held these 
best things—these gifts of learning 
and refinement for a favored few—in- 
stead of sending them forth to all the 
people, as far as it was possible to do 
so. Within a few years the college 
and university extension societies, 
and especially the college and univer- 
sity settlements, have sought to bring 
these blessings of Christian culture 
to the great masses of men and wom- 
en who are cut off from the life of 
society, uncared for and unknown, 
sunken in hopeless poverty, and 
ground down by poorly paid toil. 

Arnold Toynbee of Oxford, Eng- 
land, was one of the first to recognize 
this obligation on the one hand, and 
loss of privilege on the other, of uni- 
versity men. Out of his beautiful 
life, and early death among the strug- 
gling masses of East London, grew 
the university settlement called Toyn- 
bee Hall. Here, college graduates 
and students came to reside, and give 
their less-favored neighbors the ob- 
ject lesson of a good home, good citi- 
zenship, and higher Christian civili- 
zation. They came in no spirit of 
conde3cending patronage, or of mar- 
tyrs to a good cause, but with the 
“sense of an urgeney, a necessity of 
giving what they had in abundance, 
and of gaining what they needed 
from their humble neighbors in or- 
der to be true to themselves.” They 
did not seek to establish a new insti- 
tution, but rather a new and natural 
way of living. The first effort was to 
improve the poor homes by encour- 
aging in friendly intercourse, and by 
example, a higher, happier, and more 
healthful life in them. 


HULL HOUSE. 


_ Six years ago Miss Jane Addams, a 
young American lady, was traveling 
through Europe with a friend. She 
was the daughter of a highly respect- 
ed banker of Northern Illinois. 
Wealth had brought her culture, and 
many privileges, and by the death of 
her father she was left free to use 
her fortune asshe chose. After some 


time spent in study and travel, Miss 


Addams and her friend, Miss Starr, 
visited England and became deeply 
interested in Toynbee Hall and other 
similar endeavors in East London. 
This experience deepened her resolve 
to live a life of active usefulness— 
broader, sweeter and happier than 
elegant leisure and the round of fash- 
ionable society could possibly open 
to her. 

She returned to Chicago, and at 
once set herself to the task of becom- 
ing acquainted with the great city 
and the wants of its less favored 
classes of people. This required near- 
ly a year, and at the end of that time 


she found an ample old residence 


near the corner of Polk and Halstead 
streets, in one of the most crowded 
quarters of the western division. 
This house had been built by Mr. 
Hull, one of the pioneers of Chicago, 
and Miss Addams gave the house his 
name. It was originally in the 
suburbs, but the city had steadily 
grown around it, and it had been 
given up as a fine residence and de- 


voted to various business purposes | 


Its site corners on four or five more 
or less distinct foreign colonies, Ital- 
ians, Germans, Russians and Polish 
Jews, Bohemians and Canadian 
French. The Italian colony numbers 
10,000 of the peasantry of Southern 
Italy, while the “vast Bohemian col- 
ony makes Chicago the third Bohe- 
mian city of the world.” This colony 
contains many elements of danger to 
the great metropolie. 

Into this nineteenth ward, one of 
the worst in the city, this little lady, 
then twenty-eight years old, went 
with her friend, Miss Starr, to make 
a permanent home. The ward con- 
tained 250 saloons, and only seven 
churches and two mission schools. 
The Italians especially seemed to be 
unshepherded. They were Garibald- 
ians who had many of them broken 
away from the Romish Church, and 
knew no other. To the men espe- 
cially, churches meant some form of 
oppressive government and taxation. 

The old residence was rapidly 
transformed into a beautiful and 
healthful home, and its doors at once 
were opened hospitably to the poor 
Italian neighbors by the founding of 
a free kindergarten, and receptions 
once a week to the families from 
which the little pupils came. Italian 
music and pictures made these peo- 
ple feel at home, especially as the la- 
dies who welcomed them to their 
hospitality addressed them ia their 
own language. Soon the poor moth- 
ers came to open their hearts to these 
new friends, and were ready to act 
upon kindly suggestions as to the im- 
provement of their homes and care of 
their children. The next step was 
to open for them a laundry and 
baths. 

For two years these ladies, with 
one servant, were the only residents 
of Hull House, and their work grew 
quietly and unostentatiously; but 
friends who worked from outside be- 
gan to offer the aid which was never 
publicly solicited. 


It is now a little over four years 
since Hull House was opened, and 
the growth of its beneficent influence 
has been very remarkable. , 

Eighteen residents now share the 
home and the activities of the settle- 
ment, while about one hundred from 
outside aid them in carrying forward 
the helpful agencies of Hull House, 
and over two thousand people come 
every week to share its privileges. 

The social side has always been 
prominent, and under this may be 
classed the receptions—one for the 
Germans and one for the Italians 
each week, and several of the clubs. 

The educational efforts have led to 
the opening of a free reading-room, 
exhibitions of pictures, and the open- 
ing of a studio, working people's 
chorus, concerts, singing class, choral 
society, college extension courses, 
university extension courses, summer 
school, and students’ association— 
all for the working people, and most- 
ly conducted in the evening. The 
working people’s chorus includes 500 
people, led by the director of the 
World’s Fair choruses. 

In addition to these are the Work- 
ing People’s Social Science Club, the 
kindergarten, and the classes in phys- 
ical culture at the gymnasium, also 
a cooking class and nature class. 


The third line of activity is the 
humanitarian, which has developed 
rapidly in these times of financial dis- 
tress. This includes a free kinder- 
garten and a day nursery, where 
mothers who are obliged to go out to 
work can leave their young children, 
paying only five cents a day towards 
the food. Under this department 
may be included also the public dis- 
pensary, temporary lodging house for 
unemployed women, the Hull House 
labor bureau, the noon factory de- 
livery, which supplies hot lunches at 
ten cents each to laboring women. 
The children’s dining-room has been 
opened by one of the clubs in a cot- 
tage opposite the Hull House coffee- 
house. Here dinners are served to 
school children, who present tickets 
which have been sold to their moth- 
ers for five cents each. A co-opera- 
tive coal yard may also be included 
here. 

The fourth line of work included is 
the civic, which aims to awaken the 
spirit of good citizenship; first, in the 
neighborhood and ward; second, in 
the city; and third, in regard to the 
responsibilities of every American 
voter towards his country. 

The Nineteenth Ward Improve- 
ment Club works in these directions, 
seeking to secure a better condition 
of the streets, better sewerage, better 
school facilities, and the abatement 
of gambling houses and places of 
vice by the enforcement of law, and 
the election of good aldermen and 
assemblymen. Through the efforts of 
this club, a fine public bath has also 
been secured to the ward from the 
city, and a department of the free 
city library. 

The men’s club, though founded 
for debate and discussion, has ren- 
dered valuable aid in the work of the 
improvement club. 

Hull House is also a medium of 
communication between the ignorant 
people about it and the hospitals, 
orphanages, and other institutions 
founded for their benefit, but of 
which they know almost nothing. 

Two months ago Miss Addams visi- 
ted our Coast, and was received with 
honor by the educational institutions, 
including the University of Califor- 
nia, and Stanford University; and 


also » the various literary societies 
and Christian workers; some may 
have heard her speak to the 
crowded audience in Dr. McLean's 
church. Asa result of her address- 
es and personal influence, preliminary 
steps have been taken to found a set- 
tlement in San Francisco, and it is 
hoped that it may meet with deserved 
success. 

I omitted to mention that the res- 
idents of Hull House co-operate with 
the churches, chapels, and missions of 
the ward, and seek to bring the peo- 
ple into sympathy with them, and un- 
der direct Christian influences. 

While the work of settlements is 
especially adapted to the crowded 
life of our laboring class in cities, its 
broad, sweet spirit of loving hospital- 
ity can enter into, and flow forth 
from every home, breaking down our 
artificial and utterly false standards 
of social caste, even as our Master 
did, and in his spirit seeking to es- 
tablish a home mission in every 
neighborhood and community. This 
spirit alone can heal the woes that 
convulse society now, from the un- 
Christian caste spirit, and the sad in- 
equalities of fortune and opportunity. 
Like Marcella, in Mrs. Ward's new 
book, let us all resolve to “never give 
up the struggle for a nobler human 
fellowship, or the effort to bring 
honor, independence, the joy of true 
living, and of high character, to those 
who have them not.” And not the 
less let us seek so far as our influence 
permits, to win the rich and cultured 
to the broader life, and higher hap- 
piness of knowing, serving, and re- 
ceiving from their poorer and hum- 
bler brothers and sisters. 


Anniversary Ode. 


[Written for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Boston Congregational Club, Monday even- 
iny, April 23, 1894. The Ist, 2d, 4th, 7th, 11th, 
and 12th stanzas on the program were sung by 
the sixteen male voices of the Schubert Club.] 


I. 
With joy we hail our natal day ! 
Whose sweet, prophetic light 
Has haloed all succeeding years, 
And brightly glows to-night. 


In Christian fellowship we meet 
And clasp each hand anew; 
Replenish friendship’s altar-fires, 

Our social joys renew, 


3. 
A royal welcome to our guests, 
By Pilgrim faith akin; 
More brvad and Christlike sympathies 
Enlarged success will win. 


4. 
We mark the tides of Time with song, 
Their affluent waves express 
The loving kindness of our God, 
The bounties we possess. | 


5. 
The subtile forces and unseen 
That Providence pervade, 
~ By faith and love interpreted, 
Our trusting hearts persuade. 


6. 


The orbits of revolving years 
A hallowed radiance shed; 

Their influence sweet our hearts has cheered, 
Our Pilgrim feet has led. 


7. 
For five and twenty radiant years 
Our Christian brotherhood 
Has here its fragrant blossoms shown, 
Its comely fruits and gocd, 


8. 
Our constellation has increased, 
Until our studded sky, 
In glowing fellowship, must soon 
New lights a place deny. 


9, 
Our sister lights, our better selves, 
A galaxy of grace— 
Add lustre to our crown of years, 
To-night find fitting place. 


10. 
Our Holy Book is precious still; 
Its light no radiance dims; 
Its peerless faith and hope are ours, 
Ours its triumphant hymns. 


The tide bears out to shores unseen 
Our brothers one by one; 

We too shall soon behold the light 
Beyond the setting sun. 


I2. 


Led by thy guiding hand, O God, 
More perfectly to know 
Thy will, thy strength, thy life within, 
Help us that life to show. 
CHARLES B. BOTSFORD. 


The Acceptable Year of the Lord. 


Some years come bearing roses, 

Some years come bearing rue, 
Some with harmonious closes, 

Some discord through and through. 
We may not mould or shape them, 
Or alter or escape them; 

We dare not blame; but we 
May make all years acceptable, 

O Lord of time! to thee. 


By patiently abiding 

The secrets of thy will; 
By daily sure confiding 

In thee through good or ill; 
By fight with self and sinning, 
Now baffled and now winning; 

By service brave—may we 
Make each new year acceptable, 
O Lord of time! to thee. 


Thy wisdom 1s unfailing, 
Though we are dull to know, 
Thy comfort all-prevailing 
For every want and woe; 
The little moment’s trial 
Beat out on Time’s great dial 
Builds to eternity, 
Where years are all acceptable, 
O Lord of love ! to thee. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


A hypocrite with his mouth de- 
stroyeth his neighbor; but through 
knowledge shall the just be deliver- 
ed. 


“The path of the just is as a shin- 
ing light, that shineth more and 
eat the perfect day.”— Prov. 
ww: 18. 


‘* THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


BY REV. GEO. H. DE KAY. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Look at it socially. Only a genera- 
tion ago and we had four millions of 
slaves in our own land.. Go back a 
hundred years and slavery was al-- 
most universal, advocated and de- 
fended in the Church and State of 
nearly every nation. To-day the 
great nations are combined to crush 
it out even in savage Africa. Go 
back further and see Rome and 
Greece at the height of their boasted 
civilization. See the awful indis- 
criminate massacre of captives of 
war, only women and children spared 
as slaves. Visit the great Colisseum 
on a gala-day. It is thronged with 
thousands of every class—the society 
people, especially strong in attend- 
ance, to witness the “sport” of men 
killing each other, or being torn 
asunder by wild beasts. To-day two 
bullies who couldn't gain admittance 
to a decent home in our land, are 
obliged to resort to all kinds of 
schemes to outwit the law of the 
land, while they pound each other 
with their fists. 

Such scenes of licentiousness and 
indecency were openly and publicly 
practiced in those days as cannot be 
described. Indeed, a published de- 
scription of them sent through our 
mails would land the oue who sent 
it in jail for using the mails unlaw- 
fully. Woman was a slave or a play- 
thing then, and we come on down a 
long ways before we find her condi- 
tion very greatly improved. Let a 
man whip his wife to-day in most 
civilized lands and he'll find himself 
imprisoned for it. But under the 
Common Law of England, of which 
our ancestors were so proud, it mat- 
tered not how worthy she might be, 
her husband, even though drunken 
and dissolute, could take her property 
or her earnings and squandor them 
in dissipation. In addition he could 
whip her if he pleased to do so. To- 
day you might as well try to stop 
the coming and going of the tides as 
to stop or turn back the tide of public 
sentiment that accords to woman her 
rightful place as man’s equal morally, 
socially and politically. 

Look at it from a temperance 
standpoint. We do well to-day to 
cry out against the evils of the liquor 
traffic. It is the curse of our land; 
the cause of more sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and crime than all the other 
agencies of hell combined. At the 
present rate, the entire valuation of 
all property of every kind of the 
whole nation will have passed over 
the bar and into the saloon tills in 
thirty-five years. But go back and 
seé only fifty years ago. Neal Dow 
says that then “the drink custom was 
universal among almost all classes.” 
If one made a call—especially if 
among the upper classes—whether 
he were the minister, the doctor, or 
anybody else, it was the proper thing 
to serve him liquor before he left the 
house. It was considered a breach 
of etiquette not to do so, and it was 
an offense to decline it. Some of the © 
old records of ministerial conven- 
tions and church councils read rather 
oddly to us to-day, with their items 
of expense for liquors. To-day a 
“befuddled” parson would be apt to 
find a very sudden termination of his 
pastoral relationship. But then it 
was not unusual for even ministers 
to be under influence of liquor. How 
is it now? 

In England we find three large 
districts of London under probibi- 
tion, with three in Liverpool, one in 
Birmingham, one in Manchester, one 
Large manufacturing citv—Saltaire— 
and more than a thousand parishes, 
with prohibition for years; one 
large city in Ireland, and a district 
of sixty-two square miles beside, with 
the same. The whole province of 
Ontario has just voted for prohibi- 
tion. Maine has had it for years. 
Iowa has been in large part prohibi- 
tion, and the time is not far distant, 
please God, when every true man 
who loves his Lord and his tellowmen, 
who is truly patriotic and worthy the 
name of an American citizen, will 
register his vote and raise his voice 
against the saloon. For the world 
is growing better, and the saloon has 
got to go! 

See our improvement religiously. 
What an object lesson was the Par- 
liament of Religions! A half cen- 
tury ago you could scarcely have 
gotten together a congress of Chris- 
tians, let alone one of all religions. 
It would seem that one only need 
read a few pages of church history to 
bring forth a strong affirmative to 
our question. Go back only two 
hundred years, and we find such bit- 
terness of persecution, such bigotry 
and intolerance, not from Catholics 
to Protestants only, but among Prot- 
estants themselves, as make our 
present differences fade into insignifi- 
cance. In one day in 1662 two 
thousand godly ministers were eject- 
ed from their living for refusing to 
receive Episcopal ordination and 
give unfeigned assent to the whole 
system of the Church of England. 

In Scotland in 1685 “an Episcopal 
Parliament, elected by Episcopalians 
alone,” made the act of preaching at 
& meeting, or being present at one, 
that was not “regular,” whether held 
under a roof or in the open air, a cap- 
tial offense. Theearly Quakers suffer- 
ed all kinds of persecution from their 


imore Christian (?) neighbors. By 
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Episcopalians, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists they were op- 
pressed and persecuted. They were 
thrown into pestilential cells, they 
were refused franchise, they were 
even hanged 

A hundred years ago and a Meth- | 
odist had to take his choice of preach- ) 
ing in a barn, & shed, or in open air, 
for no church was open tohim. The 
early Baptists met great opposition. 
These are only random instances; but 
enough to show a great improvement 
in things religious. To-day Baptist 
and Methodist and Presbyterian and 
Quaker freely and gladly exchange 
pulpits and fellowship one with anoth- 
er, as real brethrenin the Lord. Cal- 
vinist and Arminian unite with the 
same congregation, and become menm- 
bers of the same church. There are 
still sectarian jealousies and denomi-- 
national strifes. We grieve over divid- 
ed Methodism and Presbyterianism, 
and the three great Congregational 
bodies kept apart only by a little 
water, more or less. The rivalry of 
sect is still enough to make every 
true child of God blush for shame 
that such should be done in the name 
of Christ. There are yet men and 
women whose conception of God and 
his power is so narrow that they can 
conceive of him as working to salva- 
tion of men only in and through 
their local church. We find yet, oc- 
casionally, one of those despicable 
proselyters, who would rather one 
died unsaved than have him saved by 
a “rival” church. There are still 
evangelical churches whose creeds, 
written and unwritten, bar you and 
me out of the kingdom of heaven 
unless we subscribe to them. But 
as very few of the people who do ac- 
cept the “bars,” really believe in them 
themselves, and let them practically 
remain down, it doesn't matter much 
anyway. 

One man tells me I’m not a minis- 
ter of Christ—and another says I’m 
not even a Christian—unless I’ve been 
made such by his peculiar process. 
But they treat me as a Christian, 
they call me a minister; they talk 
about me as such, and they believe 
in their hearts that Iam such. And 
so we are all of us satisfied. Yes, in 
every way the world is growing bet- 
ter. Jesus Christ is ever revealing 
the love of God to man, and his bless- 
ed work is leavening and lifting the 
old world Godward. And, sooner or 
later, the whole world is going to be 
taken for Christ in spite of the Chris- 
tians who are jealous of each other. 

Don’t sit down then, friend, and 
sigh for the good old times. Beyond 
question, the times never were so old, 
and they never were so good, as they 
are to-day. It isn’t a question of 
money or mechanism. It’sa question 
of moral progress. Don’t fret and 
worry because things don’t stay where 
they were a hundred years, or fifty 
years, or ten years, ago. A dead 
thing is the only thing that stays 
“put,” and this world is ve®, much 
alive. Don’t tell us that the world 
will go on just the same after you are 
out of it. That may be true, but it 
ought not to be; and if it is, then 
your life has been a failure. For the 
Lord God meant that it should be 
better and go better because you are 
here, and that’s why he put you bere. 
The great question of all is, “Are 
you growing better?” If you are, 
then you needn’t fret about the world, 
for it can’t help being better for 
every good life that’s lived in it 
But if you are not—if you are evil 
and pessimistic and always reaching 
out backwards—well, there's this con- 
solation that— 


** When your way you’ve threaded, 
And they ring the latest chimes; 
They’ll have your funeral headed 
For the good old times.” 


And then the world will be better, 
anyway, because youareoutofit. Let 
us not shut our eyes to the evils and 
dangers about us; neither let us be 
afraid of them. Be an apostle of 
hope! 

Before I close let me give one 
more illustration of the uselessness 
of pessimism. A farmer who went to 
the spring house to prepare his milk 
for shipment to market, found one of 
his cans not quite full. And so, just 
to keep it from slopping and wasting, 
he added a bucket of water. In do- 
ing this, he unwittingly dumped into 
the can a couple of lively frogs. For 
awhile they kept on top easily, and 
then, as they began to get tired, one 
of them said: “There isn’t any use 
trying. Everything is against us, 
and we're bound to go under at last, 
anyway. I’m going to give it up.” 
And so the pessimistic frog folded 
his legs, and shut his eyes, and died 
—down at the bottom of the can. 
But the other one said: “Well, I 
don’t believe in giving up like that. 
As long asI can kick I’m going to 
keep on top.” And so he kicked. 
And when the milk can reached the 
; city, and the dealer opened it, there 
on the top of the milk was a nice lit- 
tle pat of butter, and on top of that 
sat the optimistic frog. His kicking 
had done a good deal of good for 
him. And so, friends, as long as we 
have the inalienable right to “kick,” 
there’s a chance to better things. 
We'll not sit down and deplore these 
present times, nor fear the future. 
We'll not recall the dead past. But 
in the name of God we will protest 
against all the evil that surrounds us. 

We'll kick against the social evils 


until caste and prejudice are brok- 
en down, and all stand together 


| 


on an equal footing, and with a “fair 
chance.” We'll kick against the sa- 
loon, and the whole infernal saloon 
business, until we’ve kicked it clear 
over into the bottomless pit to join 
forever the great army of our broth- 
ers and sisters who have gone there 
through its doors. We'll work, and 


) preach, and pray against bigotry, and 


sectarianism, and religiosity until the 
door of the Church is as wide as the 
“Come” of Jesus Christ himself, and 
men shall truly see that in him “there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, but Christ 
is all and in all.” Onward we will 
go, ever guiding the world towards 
and into that perfect path that “shin- 
eth more and more unto the end”; 
until— 

‘¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth his sucessive journeys run; | 


His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


WHAT WEALTHY MEN GIVE TO 
SCHOOLS. 


In 1847 Abbott Lawrence gave 
$50,000 to Harvard, and it was then 
said to be the largest amount ever 
given at one time during the lifetime 
of the donor to any public institu- 
tion in America. The Reconstruction 
period, so fitly consummated at Chi- 
cago last year, is a marked epoch for 
college endowments. Between the 
years of 1860 and 1882, the colleges 
of this country gained in wealth an 
amount larger than their entire valu- 
ationin 1859. More than $50,000,000 
were bestowed in these twenty-two 
years upon our educational establish- 
ments, and $35,000,000 of this amount 
were donated in the ten years between 
1870-80. Johns Hopkins endowed 
with $3,000,000 the university bear- 
ing his name. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone 
of Massachusetts, distributed more 
than $1,000,000 among various insti- 
tutions of learning. Asa Packer 
founded Lehigh University, and Ezra 
Cornell the university at Ithaca, N. 
Y., which bears his name. The names 
of Matthew Vassar, Sophia Smith and 
Henry F. Durant demand more than 
& passing mention. Each of these 
pioneers in the cause of higher edu- 
cation for women made their beliefs 
permanent by founding female col- 
leges, and Henry W. Sage provided 
for special instruction for women in 
Cornell University. But the ideas of 
generosity have widened with the 
process of the suns, and the last ten 
years have witnessed a far more lib- 
eral endowment of educational cen- 
ters than the period just referred to. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s original offer of 
$600,000 toward the resuscitation of 
the defunct Chicago University was 
made in 1886, and the total sum he 
chiefly, and others in lesser amounts 
since, bestowed is more than $7,000,- 
000. Mr. C. T. Yerkes gave $500,000 
for the observatory and telescope, 
Mr. Marshall Field gave the univer- 
sity lands, and another $500,000 was 
bequeathed from the estate of Wil- 
liam B. Ogden for the School of Sci- 
ence, the Reynold’s estate adding 
$250,000 more. Here, then, and at 
Palo Alto also, is a university prac- 
tically made toorder. Senator Stan- 
ford’s gifts to Palo Alto amount to 
more than $10,000,000. By the gi- 
gantic power of wealth wisely used, 
he has created the Oxford or Yale of 
the West upon his fruit ranch. The 
quiet man of affairs has put all future 
civilization under bonds of obligation 
to him for this singularly noble 
achievement, the phenominal gift of 
all giving. 

Mr. James J. Hill of St. Paul has 
given $1,000,000 for the erection of a 
Roman Theological Seminary beneath 
the superintendence of his friend, 
Archbishop Ireland. Mr. J. S. Pills- 
bury presented the city of Minne- 
apolis with $150,000 for a science 
hall in its university. Mr. George 
A Pillsbury gave another $150,000 
toward the Pillsbury Academy. Mr. 
James Lick provided the observatory 
with its mammoth telescope, situated 
at Mt. Hamilton, California, and 
named in honor of the donor. Dr. 
Coggswell bestowed $100,000 for the 
San Francisco Polytechnic School. 
Miss Mary E. Garret’s check for $350,- 
000 was recently handed to the trus- 
tees of Johns Hopkins to complete 
the sum necessary to open to women 
the medical department of that uni- 
versity. 

The Girard College at Philadelphia 
has been too long before the Ameri- 
can public to need any special intro- 
duction here. It cost nearly $2,000,- 
000 to found this institution. The 
Drexel Institute is the latest de- 
scendant of Girard, and p:rhaps it 
is the wisest and best of Philadel- 
phia’s many philanthropies. The va- 
rious vepartments of Pennsylvania 
University owe a great deal of their 
existence and efficiency to prominent 
Philadelphians. Mr. Lenning, for 
example, gave $750,000 to the scien- 
tific school, and the late Mr. George 
Pepper left more than $1,000,000 to 
the schools and charities of the city. 
The Western Reserve University has 
founded a medical college with $250,- 
000 given for that purpose by Mr. J. 
L. Wood of Cleveland, Ohio. Will- 
iam F. Clark followed with $100,000 
for the Woman’s College of the same 
institution. The Cincinnati Univer- 
sity was the gift of Mr. McMicken, 
who bequeathed almost $1,000,000 
for its support. Mr. Armour has 
given his institute to Chicago, a 
worthy peer of the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, and the Cooper Union in 
New York. Mr. Armour’s gift will 
have cost him about $3,000,000 by 


the time it completes its founder's 
purpose. Bishop Hurst's scheme for 
a National University at Washington 
is well under way. <A donation of 
$100,000 is just reported. It should 
be observed that the monetary esti- 
mate of these numberless endow- 
ments is only a partial one; the con- 
tagion of generosity has caused a 
leading offer, such as Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s to Chicago, to become the pre- 
curser of far greater sums. The 
timeliness, the healthy spirit, the 
sanity of view which has prompted 
such donations is even more admir- 
able than their magnitude.— Rev. S. 
P. Cadman in the Chautauquan. 


One strong proof that prohibition 
is to prevail in the end is the fact that 
in spite of the unwisdom and divis- 
ions of its advocates it will not down. 
There is a deep-seated, widely-pre- 
vailing and rapidly-growing convic- 
tion that dram-selling is a crime more 
infamous than ordinary stealing or 
common fraud, and that it ought to 
be prohibited by law, and punished 
not less swiftly or severely than the 
other crimes named. This conviction 
has so grown that no saloon-keeper 
is any longer a respectable member 
of society; and to be in any way con- 
nected with the traffic is a stain on 
any man’s reputation. The money 
this traffic yields is tainted with crime. 
— Methodist Watchman. 


It is hard for a man with a bad 
liver to believe that anybody in his 
neighborhood has the right kind of 
religion. 


He that is despised and hath a 
servant, is better than he that 
honoureth himself and lacketh bread. 


Speaking ill of other people is only 
a@ round about way of bragging of 
ourselves. 


Whoso curseth his father or his 
mother, his lamp shall be put out in 
obscure darkness. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 13TH. 


Israel in Egypt. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH, 


Golden Text.—‘‘Our help is in the name of 
the Lord” (Psalm cxxiv. 8). 


A new era has dawned upon Israel, but it is 
a cheerless morn, bespeaking a darkening day. 
A period of transition has set in, and already 
the old ties are being broken, the old connec- 
tions are severed, There is development, 
strong and vigorous as it must always be when 
made amid such difficulties; but it seems to be 
inevitable that progress must be at the expense 
of old associations. Israel in the Book of 
Exodus is Israel in transition, and the change 
is not one of geographical position merely, but 
rather the stepping out of a single family, a 
small tribe, into the larger position of a numeri- 
cally strong people, entrusted with a divinely- 
appointed mission among the nations of the 
earth. There has been sacrifice in the change. 
The stately patriarchal idea, with its simple 
dignity and authority born of veneration, has 
passed away. In the mean time, before a 
leader shall appear, the growing nation seems 
to have been held together more by outside 
aggression than by _ internal organization. 
These names are familiar to us. We have read 
them before; but it must be confessed that now, 
for the first time, they appear in a new light, 


}\They have a significance that is not altogether 


explained by the contrast between the old- 
fashioned country life of Padan-Aram, or 
Hebron, and the later civilization of Goshen 
and Egyptian environment. On the banks of 
the Nile, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 
gradually lose their individuality, and the names 
are symbolic of divisions of the people. But, 
as these brethren receded into the obscurity of 
antiquity; the personal characteristics remained, 
and can be traced down through the history of 
the nation. What an epitome of history was 
that which came up from the death-bed of 
Jacob (Gen. xlix). Reuben, the excellency of 
dignity, never did excel, being unstable as 
water, Simeon and Levi fulfilled their part, 
and Judah, first in David and after in the 
Messiah, received the homage and praise of his 
brethren; and so forward we catch, all through 
the records of Israel, glimpses of these disposi- 
tions which Jacob predicted, as he perhaps had 
detected them in his sons. It is in the light of 
this prophecy alone that we can study intel- 
ligently the growth of a great nation out of the 
seventy souls that went down into Egypt. 


Rise and Progress of the Hebrews in Power 
and Importance (Vs. 1-7). The inspired writer 
is careful to note the smallness of the beginning 
of the Hebrew people. He is equally careful 
afterward to point out the numerical strength 
of that same people when leaving Egypt. 
Meanwhile, in order to account for this rapid 
growth, he uses words and phrases which leave 
no room for doubt. The children of Israel not 
only ‘‘increased abundantly,”’ but, also, ‘‘ waxed 
exceedingly mighty.” We can safely imagine 
that they not only had numerical strength, but 
were also reckoned politically powerful. And 
they were enabled to achieve these things by 
reason of several favorable causes. The favor 
of God was with them. He was preparing 
them for his own purposes, Goshen had been 
as rich and fertile before they settled in it. 
And it has been rich and fertile since; but we 
do not hear of its being the cradle of any but 
one great nation, It may be said of this chos- 
en people of the Old Testament, as it was of 
the Church of God in the New, that it was 
God ‘** that gave the increase” (I Cor. iii: 6). 
Again, they were a strong race physically. The 
pastoral life which they led constituted them a 
hardy peuple, and they would form a strange 
contrast to the Egyptian people. But perhaps 
the chief cause of this wonderful advancement 


under God is to be found in the condition of 


nant, and he had led them out. 


the country at the time of their sojourn in 
Egypt. The unsettled state of the country, 
which, at this time, was groaning under the 
burdens and disadvantages of a foreign inva- 
sion and an alien rule, gave the Israelites a 
favorable opportunity to thrive as a people in a 
congenial climate. For nearly five centuries 
previous Egypt had been conquered and taken 
by an obscure people who overran the country 
and rose into domination, holding the Egyp- 
tians under bondage. These were the Hyksos, 
or shepherd kings, and it is held by some that the 
Hebrews, being of similar pursuits, obtained the 
favor and privileges that were accorded to them 


descendants. We speak of God in history, but 
such history as this is simply the record of God 
dealing with people, and the development of his 
plan in the world. Of course, it is hardly prob- 
able that the Israelites could grow so numerous 
as to *‘ fill the land” without their also becom- 
ing ‘‘ mighty” in the sense in which nations 
become mighty. But God wants a feopile, a 
chosen nation, not necessarily warlike or power- 
ful, because the Lord of Hosts will &ght their 
battles so long as they let him; and so, bya 
harsh experience, they are weaned from mili- 
tary power, 

The Beginning of the Bondage (V3. 8-12). 

This new king is supposed to have been of a 
different line from that of Pharaoh, who had 
protected Jacob and his family. A revolution 
had taken place in Egypt, and the native line 
of rulers, or Pharaohs, had again come into 
power, and their accession was marked by all 
the bitterness possible against the shepherd 
kings, and indeed all who followed the detesta- 
ble occupation, as they held it. The phrase, 
‘*not to know,” is often used in Scripture to ex- 
press anger or disfavor, without any reference 
to a lack of acquaintance with a person; and so 
by an exaggerated style of address, this new 
king seeks to foment hostility between the 
Egyptians and Israelites. ‘*They are more and 
mightier than we.” And their fears are in. 
creased as they think of the enemy lately ex- 
pelled of like occupation to, and probably look- 
ing for sympathy from, the Israelites; so they 
are afraid that the invaders may again return, 
and, allied to the Israelites, again obtain the 
mastery. They bind grievous burdens on the 
innocent, law-abiding Israelites; but strange 
though it seem, the means frustrated the end, 
The more grievous the affliction, the greater the 
Israelites became. Ah! the Egyptians were 
long, long in learning that it is futile to array 
themselves against God. His steady purpose 
goes on towards its development, and His Word 
shall be accomplished. Had he not promised, 
time and again, that the children of Israel 
Should be numberless as the sands by the sea- 
shore, and as the stars that could not be count. 
ed? Had he not declared that he would make 
of them a great nation (Gen. xvii: 5; xxviii: 14; 
xxxii: 12), and shall a Pharaoh prevail against 
the chosen of the Lord? The truth is that ad- 
versity is frequently the means selected by God 
for strengthening and educating his servants for 
better service for him, It was so with these Is- 
raelites. It was so also with the early Chris- 
tians; itis so now. As we read of the trials 
and difficulties of those who seek to serve God, 
we have almost come -to count upOn success 
and attainment in proportion to oppositi on and 
hostility. The progress in matters of faith and 
work is always along the line of the greatest pos- 
stble resistance. 
How much encouragement might not many 
have got from a righ understanding and a 
proper realization or these words as applied to 
themselves: ‘*The more they afflicted them the 
more they grew.” They have the ring of a true 
inspiration about them that should lend hope to 
many a downcast soul, 


A Hard Service (Vs. 13, 14). Circumstances 
had altered somewhat since the sunny days of 
Joseph’s rule. Altogether unnecessary sever- 
ity was used, us if with the purpose of extermin- 
ating the Israelites. Life was all but unen- 
durable, and it long remained a standing sor- 
row, the recalling of this bondage, And the 
Israel of God in all ages and countries have 
pointed to this bondage in Egypt as a painful 
representation of the more galling bondage of 
sin. God, when speaking with the descendants 
of those very people, thus proclaims himself 
‘* The Lord, which brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
(Deut. xiii: 5-10). And the Church also has 
taken this period as a type of the nature and 
condition of the sinner while in the state of de- 
pravity. The analogy is closer than we are 
apt to think it. These Israelites were op- 
pressed; their work was enforced; no remunera- 
tion, not even proper instruments of labor, and 
blows for wages. And we turn to the condi- 
tions of servitude to sin—Satan, the hardest of 
task-masters, with unrelenting rigor, driving 
his slaves along the path of destruction! They 
can feel his chains, but habits of intemperance 
or wickedness have forged the fetters, and they 
are fast, and the end, worse than all, 

The Wages of Sin is Death (Rom. vi: 23). 
But amid all this gloomy retrospect there 
comes a bright message of hope. Israel was 
afflicted, but the Lord was mindful of his cove- 
God has pro- 
vided ‘‘a way out,” and to every one who feels 
himself under the galling bondage of sin, Christ 
says, infinite love in his pleading voice—‘‘I am 
the way, the truth and the life” (John xiv: 6). 
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in Jacob and his family, and continued to their - 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
emi Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, II A. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. Mm. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 1f A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

PARK CHURCH—4I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A. M.and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7;3°9P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. 
school, 3 P. M, 


Congregational Assoc:ates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street, 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Pres dents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside. Audi- 
tor, Mrs. T. C. Hunt, Riverside. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs, AnnaS. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M. Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs, F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. Auditor--Mrs. Mary M.- Smith, 
Riverside. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, \acaville. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C. Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F. B, Pullan. Recording Secretary—Mrs. S 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco. 
Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 461 E. 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. H. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, San Francisco; Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street. Oakland. Auditor—Rev. Walter 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E, Goodhue, Treasurer Y, L. B. W. B., 
1722 Geary street, San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. ursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary-- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer——-E, Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Witt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Congregational Home Missiona~y Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries — Rev. J, B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 
urer——W. Howland, Superin- 


tendent Northern California 


Sunday- |. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missio Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood , D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq estern 
District Secretary—Rev,. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, 

California Chinese Mission.— Auxiliary 
to the American Missi Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
Secretary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, §9 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco, 


American Board C. F. M,—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. See 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 itting street, Chicago. 7 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, . ge 


CAL. 


if 
ay 


Is the ple’s choice. The onl Bange 
that will hon out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality “| 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, 
all odors from the oven to pass into ‘the 

ney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


stock, manufactured from ee cece eens 


If we do not have in stock the pertionies 
tern our customer wants, we go with ein 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 


choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen, 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spuns 
Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND_ 


WRAPPING 


OABD STOOE, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Oem- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 


| Also, 121 a St.. bet. Kearny aud Grant Ave 
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Tue Pacific: SAN FRANcTSCO, CAL. 


[ WEpNEspDay, May 2, 1894. 


Bhe 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Se. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Norice—LigeRaAL OrFreR.—Any per- 
soa sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
ome year. THE PAciFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, May 2, 1894. 


After twenty-five years of existence, 
the Pacific Theological Seminary for 
the first: time has a President. The 
Trustees voted about a year ago that 
the election of Kev. Dr. J. K. McLean 
to that office would be a step of prog- 
ress, and determined to take that 
step on the condition that an endow- 
ment for that position should be sup- 
plied without increasing the pecuni- 
ary liabilities of the Board. It is 
understood that a gentleman of our 
State has been interested to provide 
the salary of $1,800 annually for 
three years from May Ist, and under 
this arrangement the pastor of the 
First church, Oakland, divides his 
services between the Seminary and 
the church. Other gentlemen have 
been interested to add a fund for 
the incidental expenses of the Presi- 
dent. It is expected that he will 
give practical instruction as to pas- 
toral methods, and have immediate 
supervision of the work done by the 
students during term time among 
the churches, Sunday-schools, and in 
connection with the other benevolent 
opportunities available to them. But 

the controlling consideration in mak- 
ing this appoinfment is the expecta- 
tion that the resources of the institu- 
tion will be enlarged, its endowments 
increased, its buildings improved, in 
consequence of the well-known per- 
sonal influence and administrative 
skill of the incumbent. That this 


may be the result, all who love the. 


Seminary will heartily co-operate. 
Only marked and very great advances 
will justify.to some minds the wisdom 
of spending so much income along 
lineswhich are to be chiefly execu- 
tive and financial. None will rejoice 
more than we in seeing the prosper- 
ous outcome of this policy. 


It was venturesome twenty-five 
years ago to start a seminary. In 
1866, when the first incorporation 
took place, there was a membership 
in California Congregational church- 
es of only 1,428 members; according 
to the Year Bock of 1893, 14,092. 
Surely, churches which have become 
ten times as strong as they were 
should expect more abundant prom- 
ise now. But if we take a glance at 
the whole field, six Pacific States, we 
shall find that, whereas in 1866 only 
1,728 names were enrolled in our 
ehurches, now there are at least 21,- 
428. Now at present, the churches 
of our order in the United States 
may be said to be furnishing stu- 
dents for the ministry at the rate of 
one to a thousand members. These 
Pacific States should be giving us, 
then, twenty-one students. These 
figures show that we could not ex- 
pect yet from our constituency large 
elasses. Yet at a rate of progress 
such as we have seen in the last 
quarter-century, we ought to have, 
by the close of another, even 80 many 
as one hundred and eighty young 
men gathered from this territory in 
the halls at Oakland. Probably, 
however, the increase in the churches 
will not beminefold. The increase in 
students should be 7x9=63. 


The new movement, of which our 
Theological Institute had so much to 
say, has got an organ. The North- 
western Congregationalist, whose name 
emphasized the Church and quite a 
small and local section of it, has 
widened into the Kingdom. Presi- 
dent Gates, Prof. Herron, B. Fay 
Mills, Prof. Commons, and others, 
will edit the new-named journal. 
There is a stimulating tone in the 
editorials, as of men in earnest, be- 
fore whose eyes a vision ltas been 
passing. They disclaim opposition 
to the churches, or any undervaluing 
of them, and any, disposition to sep- 
arate organization. They do admit 
the possibility of a “ society of Christ 
eomposed of picked men,” but they 
profess,not to be in a hurry about 
that. Their present purpose is to say, 
with all their strength, to the 
ehurches, to Christendom, to Protes- 


tantism—“ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” Take up the 
cross and follow him who hung upon 
it. If the publication of a journal 
with these watchwords shall produce 
these results of penitence and gen- 


justify itself. A revival of familiar 
truths is always in order. 


The New Jersey Association has 
undertaken to formulate a union or 
alliance based on: (1) The Scriptures 
inspired by the Holy Spirit as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of 
Christian faith; (2) discipleship of 
Jesus Christ, the divine Saviour and 
Teacher of the world; (3) the Church 
of Christ ordained by him to preach bis 
gospel to the world; and (4) liberty of 
conscience in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in. the administration 
of the Church. This, so far, is a very 
good platform of general Christian 
amity and of mutual recognition. 
But what it promises asto any formal 
union of churches, and especially 
“the ultimate organic union of the 
whole visible Body of Christ, «ill not 
be clear yetawhile. Andis there not 
the danger that in chasing this dream 
Christians will actually add to the oc- 
casion for division among themselves, 
and have their attention called off 
from their own providential work ? 
It is a pertinent observation to make 
that a generation ago the Unitarians 
would generally have been included 
on this basis; but now they have 
drawn their minimum down to the 
last item (4), omitting from that all 
after the word conscience. Is this 
down-grade law of minimizing the 
differences ? 


It is a significant fact that the pres- 
ent increased study among Hindus 
of their own sacred literature is due 
to the English translations of that 
literature published by Max Muller. 
It is also a significant fact that whole 
sections of that holy learning were 
omitted because the translation of 
them would have subjected him toa 
criminal indictment for the publica- 
tion of obscene literature! Our 
American admirers of the new propa- 
ganda of Oriental religions might 
make note of this. 


“Fifteen English brewers and wine 
merchants who died last year left 
over $30,000,000.” What untold mis- 
eries are represented in these $30,- 
000,000, which have been accumulat- 
ed funder the laws of England! And 
quite as rich a representation of for- 
tunes might be made in this country 
if the facts were gathered about our 
brewers and wine merchants. Now 
there is great complaint against the 
laws of our land. And thousands of 
men are gathering at Washington, as 
they say, to see that better laws are 
made, which shall give them work 
and wages, and protect them from 
the greed of railroad kings, rich man- 
ufacturers, etc. But is there any 
outcry on the part of these men 
against brewers and wine merchants 
and all this cruel crew of liquor- 
sellers? We have not heard a word 
or read a syllable from them against 
this great drink curse, which is 
doing more to beggar men than 
all other evils put together. If 
the people would rise in their 
might against this crime of crimes 
there would be more sense in these 
movements. Rev. Dr. Deems of 
New York used to vote for prohi- 
bition as a preventive to revolution. 
He used io say that the saloon must 
be closed by law or by blood; that 
the people would not continue to 
submit to the awful ruin produced 
by legalized saloons. But this great- 
est cause of all our misery does not 
seem to have reached the attention of 
Coxey, or Kelly, or Congress, or the 
great masses who are blindly seeking 
for something they know not what, 
in ways they know not how. 


When crusades are undertaken to 
suppress the saloons, then we shall 
believe that the people are coming to 
recognize the chief reason for all our 
poverty and trouble. Other reasons 
exist, but they are far down in the 
scale and of minor importance. They 
need attention, but not the first at- 
tention. Look out for the millionaire 
beer brewers and wine merchants 
first; the bloated saloon men who fat- 
ten on the life blood of thousands of 
our sons and daughters. Stir up 
Congress for prompt legislation 
against the drink curse, against 
gambling, and all other vices. 


But commonweal armies marching 
to Washington to demand legislation 
will be the last resort when the causes 
of our troubles are rightly under- 
stood. Learn the value of a dollar; 
be willing to work, and work hard. 
for what you can get, and save a mar 
gin, whatever the wages; stay at home 
and mind your own business; keep 
away from the saloon and all other 
places of dissipation; let tobacco 
alone, and instead of trying to live 
by your wits, live by honest toil, ano 


how marvelous will be the change al. 


uine discipleship, the publication will } 


over the land! The ways to peace 
and plenty are not far away, or hard 
to find. They are ways that are not 
tried by hundreds of thousands, and 
they are ways that they have no in- 
tention of trying; and unless they 
are tried and followed all the legisla- 
tion of all Congresses will not bring 


peace and plenty. 


Try economy, industry, honesty, 
temperance, purity, and fair dealing, 
and right living, and if relief does not 
come, then the cry, “On to Washing- 
ton,” may be raised with reason, and 
revolution be at hand. But be sure 
of this: if these be the ways of the 
masses of the people in the land no 
crusade to the capital of the nation 
will be necessary; our troubles will 
be ended; the government of our own 
making, like its makers, will be all 
that could be desired, and will need 
no prodding. But to turn out, and 
march up and down the land, direct- 
ing Congress what to do, and demand- 
ing that good, honest, hard-work- 
ing, saving people feed them while in 
this self-constituted office—this, when 
what they have before been doing has 
been shameful and sinful, is the sad- 
dest, most pitiable spectacle that has 
ever been seen in this our beloved 
land, and is likely to produce evil and 
confusion which cannot be estimated. 

In Italy the Catholic clergy are 
still paid by the state. The so-called 
“Cultus Fund” of the government 
had last year a capital of nearly 215,- 
000,000 lire. Bishops, priests and 
other ecclesiastics receive their salar- 
ies from this fund. The state still 
supports 23;255 monks and nuns at 
an annual expense of about 7,000,- 
0U0 lire. There are 619 nun cloisters 
in Italy. And the Italian government 
is in debt to the amount of over two 
and a half billion dollars. These fig- 
ures furnish food for thought when 
the proposition is made in this coun- 
try to unite state and Church. 


THE TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


This Congress (May 21st to 28th) 
is called for the purpose of bringing 
together the representatives of all 
the various elements of society en- 
gaged in the promotion of temper- 
ance principles, and thereby syste- 
matically presenting to the public 
the views of leading men and women 
on subjects of general importance re- 
lating to this cause. The general 
plan, as far as at present outlined, 
will be the consideration of temper- 
ance as related to education, philan- 
thropy, religion and government. It 
is designed that papers under these 
general heads shall be presented by 
leaders of thought during the Con- 
gress, and that organizations so de- 
siring shall have time assigned them 
for carrying forward work under 
their individual auspices. The earn- 
est co-operation of all who love home 
influences and oppose the liquor traf- 
fic is invited, and the prayers of all 
are invoked that Almighty God will 
bless the effort. _The public is invit- 
ed to attend the sessions. 

To give the Congress the right 
impetus, its deliberations the highest 
character, and add to its moral effect 
on the community, it has been decid- 
ed to ask every Christian minister in 
this city and all its environs to preach 
a temperance sermon on the Sunday 
preceding the opening of the Con- 
gress, May 20th. The Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, 
and other young people’s societies, 
are hereby requested to make that 
day a temperance Sunday in tbeir 
respective services. It is hoped that 
no means will be spared to focalize 
the thoughts and prayers of Chris- 
tian people on the Congress and its 
objects at that time. Money is need- 
ed for the expenses of this Congress. 
Contributions should be sent to Col- 
onel O. E. Moore, Mills Building, 
second floor, room 10, San Francisco. 


DR. EDWIN C. BISSELL. 


Those who have known Dr. Edwin 
C. Bissell must have been startled and 
saddened to read the obituary notice 
of his sudden death. My own asso- 
ciations go back to the earlier years 
of his life, when a student with him 
in Monson Academy, Mass., fitting 
for college. The same impulses 
which prompted his application, and 
led to the distinguished success and 
usefulness of bis after life, were prom- 
inent at this early period. The per- 
sonality of his presence as he was 
then is delineated in my mind as 
distinctly as though it were but yes- 
terday—a close student. with unre- 
mitting application to his studies, and 
withal, a devout and active Chris- 
tian; serious, conscientious, per- 
severing, determined, with a set pur- 
pose to make the most of himself in 
the high calling of life to which he 
had already consecrated himself. I 
remember that it was said of him, as 
illustrating the determination of his 
purpose, that previous to his entering 
the academy, and when he was try- 
ing, perhaps, to earn his own way 
onward in a factory at Rockville, 
Conn., while attending his machine, 
he set his Latin or Greek book on a 
shelf near by, and so studied through 
the very force of his determined pur- 

. A most useful life, dedicated 
to God from early youth, ripened in- 
to its abundant fruitage, wherewith 
the Christian world especially is 
greatly enriched ! 


Sunot. [Rzv.] J. H. Srrone, 


ROME’S ATTEMPT TO RUIN OUR 
SCHOO | 


[Ry Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, in the First 
church last Sunday evening. ] 

Let no one be deceived by the 
statement or supposition that Arch- 
bishop Riordan’s letter attacking 
Meyers’ History is a mere incident. 
It is part of a scheme as wide as this 
continent, as deep as the Vatican and 
as powerful as the Roman hierarchy, 
to destroy the public school system 
of America. The facts which I shall 
set before you this evening will show 


you that the time for soft words has | 


gone by and that the time has come 
for those who love our free schools to 
assert themselves. The time has 
come for fifty millions of Protestants 
to say to nine millions of Roman 
Catholics: “Stop right where you 
are. Hands off from our free schools.” 

Years ago the hierarchy said, “Put 
the Bible out of the schools,” and we 
folded our hands and let the Bible 
go at Roman dictation. Then the 
hierarchy said: “We are going to 
get as many of our children as possi- 
ble out of your schools and as many 
of our teachers as possible into your 
schools.” And we have kept still 
and let the process go on until in 
many cities most of the Catholic 
children are in the schools that teach 
them that they shouldwobey the Pope 
before they obey the flag; at the 
same time the majority of teachers in 
these cities are Catholics, whose first 
allegiance is due to the Pope of 
Rome. Vicar-General Preston said in 
New York, January, 1888: “Every 
word that Leo speaks from his high 
chair is the voice of the Holy Ghost, 
and must be obeyed.” The present 
Pope, Leo XIII, himself says (see 
Boston Pilot February 15, 1890) that 
the Catholic must render as “perfect 
submission and obedience of will to 
the Church and sovereign pontiff as 
to God himself.” 

We may well and seriously inquire 
what kind of patriotism teachers who 
are bound by such doctrine are pre- 
pared to teach our children. I give 
it here and now as my conviction 
that no person is qualified to teach 
in our public schools who has sworn 
& previous allegiance to the Pope of 
Rome. I expect to live to see the 
day when the majority of American 
citizens will hold the same conviction, 
and enaet it into law. The period of 
silence and concession is very near 
its close. The time is not so far off 
when there will be aschool law some- 
thing like this—Be it enacted that 
every applicant for the position of 
teacher in the public schools shall 
himself be a graduate of the public 
schools. Any person trained by any 
system antagonistic to the free 
schools of America shall be thereby 
forever debarred from teaching in 
the schools which he has been taught 
to hate. 

We have permitted Rome to throw 
out the Bible. We have permitted 
her to take out her children, and, at 
the same time, displace Protestant 
teachers with Catholic teachers. Now, 
she who said, “ Put out the Bible,” 
comes, saying, “ Put out that history.” 
And, right here, we propose to draw 
the line. We say to Rome—We have 
had enough of this dictation. The 
fifty millions of Americans who love 
the flag, and who love the history of 
thuse struggles which set its stars 
aglow in the firmament of liberty, do 
not propose to be driven any farther 
by that alien hierarchy which imports 
its theology from Rome and its 
school teachers from Cork and Dublin. 

I said a week ago that I would 
prove that Rome hates our public 
schools, and would destroy them if 
she could. In the 45th proposition 
of his Syllabus of Errors Pope Pius 
IX declares that the Roman Catholic 
“ Church has the right to interfere in 
the discipline of the public schools 
and in the choice of teachers for 
these schools.” The author of 
“Judges of Faith,” tu which I shall 
presently refer, says (page 74): “This, 
then, is the judgment of the pontiff: 
The exclusive control of the public 
schools in which the youth of any 
Christian state are educated may not 
and must not appertain to the civil 
power.” He goes on to say: “Here 
we have aclear definition of the right 
of the Church in every Christian land 
so to interfere in ‘the public educa- 
tion of Christian youth that she shall 
be consulted and obeyed.” How dves 
that sound to you Americans? In 
the light of that impudent claim of 
highest Catholic authority, we can 
understand that steady and persist- 
ent aggression which has left only 
forty per cent. of Protestant teachers 
in the public schools of San Francis- 
co. The Church has been making a 
liberal use of her “right to interfere 
in the choice of teachers for these 
schools.” Counting the parochial 
schools, four-fifths of all the children 
of this city are under Roman Catho- 
lic teachers. 

In proof of my assertion that Rome 
hates our schools, I shall read from 
the book “ Judges of Faith, or Chris- 
tian versus Godless Schools,” a book 
which bears the imprimatur Cardinal 
James Gibbons, the highest Catholic 
authority in America, until the Pope 
sent over Satolli as his special legate. 
This book, therefore, written by a 
Catholic father, Thomas Jenkins, and 
published by a Catholic house, Mur- 
phy & Co., is not the result of Prot- 
estant misconception, but is the com- 
pilation of official Catholic utterance 
on this important subject. Owing to 
the criticisms upon this book, the 


author has changed the title of re- 
cent editions, and now calls it “Chris- 
tian School,” by which title you will 
find it in Catholic book stores. I ad- 
vise every American to purchase a 
copy, and read it through, if he 
would understand Rome’s hatred of 
our schools and its undisguised sheme 
to ruin them. On every page this 
book bears ample proof that Rome 
hates our schools. Look at the very 
title, which calls them “Godless 
Schools” ! 


On page 3 this author speaks of 


“two serpents, one public and deadly, 


the others secret and poisonous, as 
the asp in the fig leaves of Cleopatra's 
basket. Thev are the public State 
schools, and the secret societies of 
Masonry, both of which openly attack 
religion, and adore ‘the gods of the 
world. Paganism in government has 
taken Christian children, and offered 
them to the Moloch of State educa- 
tion.” (p. 3.) Now, if this sentence 
stood alone in this book, bearing, as 
it does, the official stamp of Cardinal 
Gibbons in this country, and the fac- 
simile letter of approval from the 
late venerable Cardinal Newman of 
England, it would be sufficient to 
prove my assertion that the 
Roman Church hates our public 
schools. in the estimation of Father 
Jenkins and Cardinal Gibbons, public 
schools and Masonry are twin ser- 
pents. The schools are a fiery Moloch 
to which the public school children 
are offered. 

Americans, how do you enjoy the 
thought that the power which has 
such an opinion of your public 
schools dictates the appointment of a 
majority of their teachers in many 
cities, and is now attempting to dic- 
tate what history shall be taught, and 
what omitted? 

But the sentiment which I have 
quoted does not stand alone. It is 
only one soldier of a regi- 
ment, which the author has lined up 
for dress parade. He has brought 
together the utterances of Bishops 
and Archbishops from all over this 
country. In sentiment, they all 
agree. Listen to these choice words 
from the Archbishop Perche of New 
Orleans: “Our public school system 
is emphatically a social plague. It is 
no system of education at all. The 
public school system is not imperfect 
only, it is also vicious. Your very 
blood would curdle in your veins at 
the bare recital of the scandals of 
which they are the scene.” (pp. 93, 
94.) The power which holds such 
an opinion of your schools is that which 
now proposes to dictate what shall 
be omitted from the course of study. 
But listen also to the “Most Rev. 
Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati”: 
“Where Catholic schools can be es- 
tablished, it is a sin to send Catholic 
children to other schools. God grant 
our fellow-citizens may see how this 
method of rearing children (in the 
public schools) is helping the desolat- 
ing march of dishonesty and every 
immorality through the land.” (p. 83.) 
Archbishop Gilmour of Cleveland, in 
his Lenten pastoral of 1873, says: 

“We solemnly charge and most 
positively require every Catholic in 
the diocese to support and send his 
children toa Catholic school. If par- 
ents, either through contempt for the 
priest or for disregard of the laws of 
the Church, refuse, then we authorize 
confessors to refuse the sacraments 
to such parents.” (p. 85.) 

That is, on high Catholic authority, 
it is such a sin to patronize the 
public schools that parents who in- 
sist on doing so should be sent to 
hell for it. That is what refusal of 
the sacraments means to a Catholic. 
No wonder the parochial schools are 
well patronized. 

But why pursue these quotations 
from highest Catholic authority which 
are scattered through this precious 
book. In it our schools are called 
places of “unrestrained immorality” 
(p. 17), “filthy” (p. 18), where “teach- 
ers sow error and vice in tender 
minds (p. 29), “infidel and godless” 
(p. 37), “grossly and monstrously 
immoral” (p. 33), a “detestable sys- 
tem” (p. 72 and 77), places of “every 
immorality” (p. 83), of “general de- 
pravity’ (p. 87), ot “bad morals, no 
religion” (p. 89), “A social plague” 
(p. 94), “vicious” (p. 95), and so on 
and on. All of the above quotations 
have upon them, remember, the offi- 
cial stamp of Cardinal Gibbons’ ap- 
proval. As Cardinal Gibbons is 
Archbishop Riordan’s superior, and 
as one tenet of his church is unques- 
tioning obedience to authority, we 
know from the sentiments of this 
book just what the official head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this city 
thinks of ourschools. Noarchbishop 
dares deny what his Cardinal endors- 
es. If hedare, let him doit as every 
true-hearted American ought. If he 
dare not, let him silently confess that 
he thinks our schools are “filthy,” 
“grossly and monstrously immoral,” 
“a social plague,” “places of every 
immorality,” “where teachers sow er- 
ror and vice in tender minds.” 

If Archbishop Riordan or any oth- 
er man, or any Church, holds such an 
opinion of our public © schools, then 
that man or that Church is not’ the 
power to dictate what shall or what 
shall not be taught in them. Let 
not the man who casts oppro- 
brium on my home attempt to advise 
in reference to the conduct of its 
affairs. But stay. If our public 
schools are such hot-beds of immor- 
ality, in this city, for instance, who is 
responsible for this awful condition 


of things? More than half of the 
teachers belong to your own Church, 
Archbishop Riordan. Lay upon them 
your episcopal authority. Command 
them never, never to “sow error and 
vice in tender minds.” Tell them that 
if the public schools of this city are 
places of “unrestrained immorality” 
it will surely bring a scandal on the 
Catholic Church, to which more than 
half of the teachers belong. 

But once more: If these schools 
are as bad as Cardinal Gibbons 
(through the book whith bears his 
imprimatur) would have us think, 
then would it not be well for you to 
order your Catholic teachers to es- 
cape from them—to flee out of them 
and look not back? Some of these 
teachers might themselves fall under 
the power of such rank contagion. 
Meyers’ history will not catch it, and 
may therefore be safely left to the 
tender mercies of an immoral atmos- 
phere; but if young Catholic teach- 
ers are in such an atmosphere, epis- 
copal authority should make the 
grand rounds and relieve them at 
once. We will undertake to find 
substitutes whose friends do not 
think that the atmosphere of the 
public schools is a pestilential atmos- 
phere. 

Away with the despicable slanders 
to which Cardinal Gibbons adds his 
official stamp! Away also with the 
interference of any man who holds 
such opinions of our public schools! 
I have shown that Rome hates our 
schools, and no man can successfully 
deny it. In another prelude I shall 
show that Rome is pursuing her 
scheme of hatred and interference 
with the purpose of breaking them 
down. 


CIRCULAR. 


To the Congregational Churches of 
the United States—Dear Brethren: We 
are pained to be compelled to inform 
you that we are under the necessity 
of curtailing our estimated expendi- 
ture for the new year, beginning 
April 1st, by $75,000. Our receipts 
for the year closing March 3lst were 
only $413,832 (including the balance 
from preceding year), while our ex- 
penditure was $498,354, leaving a de- 
ficit on our books of $84,521. This 
notwithstanding the fact that we have 
sold $33,000 of securities in our 
hands, and applied the proceeds to 
current expenses. We are now bor- 
rowing at the bank $125,000. 

With the most liberal view of our 
probable receipts in the immediate 
future, we cannot anticipate their be- 
ing maintained at a larger sum than 
during the year just closed. Even 
should this view be sustained, our 
debt would be doubled by the end of 
the current year, which would be dis- 
aster. There is, therefore, no alternsa- 
tive before us. With afull conscious- 
ness of the great hardship that 
will be entailed on the entire home 
missionary field, we fiad ourselves 
driven, as wise administrators of the 
trust you have committed to us, to an- 
nounce this reduction in the appro- 
priations for the new year. We are 
helped to our decision under this 
sad necessity by the voluntary sug- 
gestion of our executive officers that 
the curtailment begin with a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. in all adminis- 
trative expenditures which we have 
therefore made. 

We now appeal to you to give us 
the means to restore the estimates at 
the earliest pessible moment. This 
we pledge ourselves to do so soon as 
we are put in funds, and we shall 
plan to carry our debt as it now is at 
the bank, unreduced, until after the 
estimates are restored. 

We desire to assure our brethren 
that this course has been decided up- 
on only after much anxious delibera- 
tion, and after we have waited for 
light until the last moment within 
which delay was possible. 


Ives 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


Asa A. Spear, 
Recording Secretary. 


JosEPH Bourne 
WasHineton Cuoare, 
Secretaries. 
B. Howtanp, 


Treasurer. 
New Yors, April 9, 1894. 


Senator Kyle has introduced in the 
Senate a bill providing for Sunday 
rest. It provides that no one shall 
perform any labor, or engage in any 
amusements to the disturbance of 
others, in any territory, district, ves- 
sel, or place subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States on 
the Sabbath, and prohibits the trans- 
portation of the mails on that day of 
the week. Thanks to the Senator 
who introduced this bill. Now let the 
Senate and House pass it, and the 
President sign it, and the United 
States Government clear itself of this 
load of wrong. This may not be the 
result. It probably will not be. But 
it is @ good deal when a Senator 
stands in his place, and nobly asks 
for such legislation. It will have to 
be the law of the land if the Govern- 
ment is to rest on a solid foundation. 


Sam Small says that he saw a pro- 
cession eightéen thousand strong 
carrying a banner inscribed “Our 
Children’s Cry for Bread”; and they 
marched straight to a picnic ground 
and drank 1,400 kegs of beer. Judg- 
ing from the reports of Coxey’s army, 
it is showing a similar inconsistency 
between words and deeds.— Ez. 
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Tae Pacrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mi 


Religions iews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. A. D. Foster’s paper on “The 
American Protective Association” be- 
fore the last Monday Club was quite 
favorable to the Association, though 
he is not a member of it. The dis- 


-eussion which followed was mixed. 


Many, not all, approved the objects 
sought, but not the way of obtaining 
them. A secret political organiza- 
tion does not meet the approval of 
Congregational ministers generally, 
though many of them and their mem- 
bers will, doubtless, be in this organ- 
ization. Rev. F. S. Forbes of Ogden, 
Utah, will address the Club next Mon- 
day on “Evangelistic Work in Utah.” 


“The Testimony of the Monuments” 
was the ninth lecture in the series on 
“The Bible and Its Foes” by Rev. Dr. 
©. O. Brown in the First church in 
this city last Sabbath evening. Tbe 
testimony is wonderfully strengthen- 
ing to Bible history, and convincing; 
and this testimony is constantly in- 
creasing by new discoveries. The 
lecture was preceded by a prelude on 
‘“Rome’s Attempt to Rule or Ruin Our 
Public Schools.” In it some startling 
statements were made, and some 
strong language was used. The au- 
dience was very large and demonstra- 
tive. The next lecture will be upon 
“William Gladstone vs. Tom Paine.” 


Rev. Dr. Williams, Plymouth 
church, preached last Sunday morn- 
ing on “The Churches and Their 
Critics.” 
sure to have critics. They make five 
distinct charges against the world, 
any one of which would naturally 
provoke criticism. They charge the 
world with sin, with the sacrifiee of 
the noblest part of human life, with 
the pursuit of aims utterly unworthy, 
with the worship of self, and with 
forgetfulness of God. Mrs. A. S. 
Burnell occupied the pulpit in the 
evening, and delivered a very inter- 
esting address on the “ Divine Strat- 
egy in Opening the Gentile World to 
the Gospel.” 


Plymouth Sunday-school, Pierce- 
street, Seventh-avenue, Bethany,Beth- 
lehem, Ocean View, and Pilgrim 
schools will have their annual excur- 
sion and picnic on Saturday next, 
May 5th. They will go to Fairfax, 
leaving Clay-street wharf at 9 a. m.; 
returning, will arrive at 5 p. m. Fare, 
adults 50 cents; children, 25 cents. 
Tickets may be had at Plymouth 
church, or at the ferry. Fairfax.is a 
delightful rural retreat in Marin 
county. Persons notconnected with 
any of the above schools are invited 
to go. See that “Plymouth Congre- 
gational church” is printed on the 
back of your tickets. 


Professor F’. H. Foster preached in 
Bethany church in the absence of 
Pastor W.C. Pond in the Southern 
part of the State. 

Rev. Philip Coombe’s timely sub- 
ject at the’ Seventh-avenue chapel 


- was “ The Divine Method for the Re- 


demption of Society.” 


Professor George Mooar preached 
in Sausalito in the absence of Pastor 
Jones, who supplied the Fourth church, 
Oakland. 


Professor R. R. Lloyd leaves this 
week for an absence of four months 
in the East. His Bible class in Ply- 
mouth church will be taught here- 
after, until further notice, by Pro- 
fessor EK. D. Holmes of Belmont 
school. 


One young man united with our 
church at Lorin on confession of 
faith. Pastor J. D. Foster also bap- 
tized one child last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve has accepted 
the unanimous call of our church at 
Murphys; fortunate is the church 
that has secured the services of this 
good brother. Murphys’ pastor will 
take a deep interest in the work all 
over Calaveras county. 


One was added to Tulare church 
on profession of faith last Sunday. 
Pastor DeKay has preached two ser- 
mons on “ Baptism” the last two Sun- 
day evenings, to good audiences. 
Last Sunday the Baptist pastor and 
his whole congregation came in a 
body, and thus showed their willing- 
ness to hear “the other side.” But 
as he is a recent arrival in our town, 
Brother DeKay did not know him 
until introduced after the service. 
Brother DeKay’s sermons on this sub- 
ject are well spoken of. Com. 


Rev. F. Flawith preached at Clo- 
verdale last Sabbath week; last Sab- 
bath he preached in Park church in 
the evening. | 


_ The Saratoga church and Sunday- 
school observed May Day by holding 
& picnic. Mr. D. C. Bell, a member 
of Plymouth church, Minneapolis, is 
sojourning temporarily at Saratoga. 
He pee for our church there last 
week. 


Revival meetings, under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Frank S. Forbes, pas- 
tor of the church in Ogden, Utah, 
have been held with the Ocean View 
church of this city during the past 
week with excellent results. More 
than fifty persons have signed cards 
pledging themselves, by the help of 
God, to live Christian lives. A 
“Junior Endeavor Society” was or- 


ganized last Sabbath afternoon, with 


twenty-two members. The regular 
Y. P. S. ©. E. has been greatly 
strengthened in members and in spir- 
itual power by the revival meetings. 


He said the churches are}: 


The people are deeply interested, and 
we expect several others to decide 
for Christ before these extra services 
close. To all pastors and churches 
ini need of the assistance of an 
evangelist, I most cordially recom- 
mend Rev. Brother Forbes as an earn- 
est, able and successful minister of 
the gospel, well qualified for the 
work of an evangelist. Superintend- 
ent Harrison will give you any 
further information needed. 

Joun G. Ecxuzs, Pastor in Charge. 
April 30, 1894. 

EASTERN. 

From NortsFigELD.—A young men’s 
service was held at Northfield Con- 
gregational church, Mass., April 22d. 
Professor Chas. Jacobus, Princi- 
pal of Springfield, Mass., High School, 
spoke in the interests of young men’s 
Christian work to a large audience 4 
Northfield people and the students of 
Mr. Moody’s two schools, Mt. Her- 
mon and Northfield Seminaries. 
Mr. Moody, after a short visit to his 
home at Northfield, has gone to Sa- 
lem, Mass. The furnace wood used 
in the church is partly got into the 
basement by the Mt. Hermon stu- 
dents. Such a job done by a lot of 
jolly youths is called a “bee.” 


Rev. William W. Breckenridge has 
been called to the Presbyterian 
church in Hartford, Conn. He isa 
graduate of Wheaton College, Ill. 
and Oberlin Theological Seminary; 
was ordained by a Congregational 
council at Palmyra, Wis, and has 


able to the Presbyterian 
profes of the Congregational 
rRev. T. Dwight Hunt, the first pas- 
tor -of the First Congregational 
church in this city, after a ministry 
of fifty-one years, has retired from 
active service. His last pastorate 
was at Westernville, N. Y. 


Rev. C. W. Preston and wife have 
opened Sunday-schools, and also held 
meetings in many of the school- 
houses about Curtis, Neb. Many 
have been converted who have come 
into the church in Curtis. 


Plymouth church, Rochester, N. Y., 
has formally withdrawn from our de- 
nomination. Some years ago the pas- 
tor, Rev. Myron Adams, adopted very 
liberal views, and has drawn his 
church after him. 


Rev. L. J. Parker, brother of Mrs. 
Watkins, formerly of our church in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, has been hold- 
ing meetings in Seward, Ok. 
Twenty-one have united with this 
church. 

Rev Joh ilkinson, founder of 
the Mildmay Mission, London, held a 
service Passover night, April 20th, in 
Park church, Boston. He is assisted 
by James Adler, a converted Jew. 

After a pastorate of thirty-seven 
years, Rev. A. H. Coolidge has been 
dismissed from the church in Leicester. 
Mass. He has the kind regards of 
every member of the community. 


The Central church, Chelsea, Mass., 
publishes The Visitor, a paper devoted 
to the interests of that church. It has 
no advertisements. 

The house of worship of the church 
at Freeport, Maine, was burned April 
13th. Loss, 13,000; insured, $5,000. 

Twenty-eight were received on con- 
fession to the church in Wyandotte, 
Mich., at the last communion. | 

The church in Austin, Minn., re- 
ceived eighty-four on confession, 
April 8th. 

Many places in Khode Island 
continue to hold special services. 


THE DOLLAR SOCIAL. 


Are any of the sisters puzzled to 
know how to raise some money for 
benevolence? Let me tell them how 
the matter was arranged in National 
City. The “Ladies’ Aid and Mission- 
ary Society” of the Congregational 
church found $25 unprovided for, 
that they had agreed to furnish 
towards the pastor’s salary. Instead 
of an ordinary “social,” with the anx- 
ieties of committees, the failure of 
speakers or readers (at the last mo- 
ment), or the annoyances incident to 
a “supper,” with cake-making and 
dish-washing, some one proposed 
each member bring a dollar earned, 
if possible, and be prepared to tell 
how earned. So we went to, and 
came from, the “Dollar Social” in a 
calm and satisfied state of mind. The 
experience recital was enjoyed, and 
$35 wasraised. Some had done fancy 
washing or baking; some sweeping 
for an invalid neighbor; some brought 
also the tithe for the month, giving 
several dollars. E. 

ODE (OWED) TO THE HENS, 


List to the cackle of the hens 
Out in the poult ry pens. 

What meaneth this commotion, 
This extreme devotion : 
To business of the day 

Their eggs to lay ? 

Is it for Willie, May or Maidie 
They seek their nests so shady, 
Or for the Eastertrade 
The large smooth eggs are laid ? 
Oh, no, for quite another thing 
Each cackling hen doth sing. ‘ 


They love their mistress Clemm, 
F or she has cared for them, 
And to save her being woeful . 
At the dreaded dollar social 
Their eggs they lay 

Day after day 

That she may not fail to bring 
Her dollar as an offering. 


COUNCIL AT FRESNO, 


An important ex parte council was 
held in the Fresno Congregational 
church on Wednesday and Thursday 


of last week. It was called by forty- |. 


two members, all but two of them 
Armenians, for advice in respect to 
certain grievances relating to their 
standing and treatment in the church. 

Of the churches invited, six of 
them were represented as follows: 
First church, San Francisco, Dr. C. 
O. Brown, pastor; Dr. J. H. Warren, 
delegate. First church, Oakland, 
Rev. William Rader, associate pastor. 
Berkeley, Rev. Geo. B. Hatch, pastor; 
Caleb Sadler, delegate. First church, 
Los Angeles, Dr. R. G. Hutchins, pas- 
tor; Rev. Mr. Hildreth, delegate. 
Riverside, Rev. T. C. Hunt. There 
were present also of those invited on 
the Council, Rev. Willis W. Mead of 
Adena, Turkey, Rev. Walter Frear, 
Agent of the American Board, and 
Rev. E. O. Tade of Avalon. 

Although the Council was ez parte, 


yet the pastor and officers kindly fur- | 


nished evidence when desired, and 
also availed themselves of the accord- 
ed privilege of answering statements 
of grievances and charges. After a 
full hearing and a long deliberation, 
the Council unanimously adopted the 
following result: 
RESULT. 

The council called to advise the ag- 
grieved members of the First Con- 
gregational church of Fresno entered 
upon its duties with a profound sense 
of its responsibility and of depend- 
ence upon divine aid and guidance, in 
view of the far-reaching issues in- 
volved. After the most patient hear- 
ing and careful consideration of the 
facts presented, we have prayerfully 
and unanimously reached our result. 
We deeply regret that the church 
could not have seen its way clear to 
unite in the calling of a mutual coun- 
cil. We still further regret that up- 
on proffer the church refused to ac- 
cept the ex parte council as a mutual 
council. 

We find that the burden of the 
complaint is that the Armenian 
brethren, because of certain peculiar- 
ities, have suffered a practical ostra- 
cism at the hands of their American 
brethren, which has manifested itself 
in the assignment of separate seats to 
which they were confined by the 
ushers, while others were not so lim- 
ited; by the rejection of two of them 
from church membership, who had 
been accepted by vote of the church, 
and, finally, by the ejectment of one 
of their number from a seat which he 
had taken contrary to the wishes of 
the ushers. The evidence has led us 
reluctantly to the conclusion that 
neither party is free from fault. 

Qur Armenian brethren seem to 
have been too ready to magnify: 
slight offenses into grievances. But 
we cannot overlook the fact that their 
failings have been such as a large- 
hearted Christian consideration 
should have disposed of without per- 
mitting a violent rupture of Christian 
fellowship. 

We cannot commend the attitude 
of the Church concerning the seating 
of the Armenian members. While it 
is denied that any official action just- 
ified the discrimination exercised by 
the ushers, yet the neglect of the 
church to correct the grievance 
when brought to its attention, and 
the passing of a resolution making it 
obligatory upon members of the 


church to take the seats assigned to 


them by the ushers, made the un- 
scriptural discrimination the church’s 
own act. The grounds presented by 
no means seem to us to justify the 
pastor in the rejection of the two 
young Armenians who had been ac- 
cepted by vote of the church. 

In the matter of the removal of the 
Amenian from the seat which he had 
taken in the house of God, where all 
seats are free, we would by no means 
excuse one whose sense of propriety 
permits him to seat himself ina place 
which he knew to be especially ob- 
jectionabie to the brethren; but it is 
to be remembered that he thought 
he was representing those who deem- 
ed themselves aggrieved and whose 
rights were assailed. Least of all 
can we commend the time or manner 
of his removal. We commend the 
spirit of our Armenian brethren, 
which has led them to identify them- 
selves with an American church rath- 
er than to form a separate organiza- 
tion. We are decidedly of the opin- 
ion that an American Congregational 
church should have the grace to make 
the most of such a commendable 
spi:it. Remembering now that the 
eyes of the churches in this and mis- 
sionary lands are upon this church 
and its action, and that the issue 
must be far-reaching in its effect, we 
solemnly entreat both the church and 
the aggrieved party to seek those 
things which work for peace, to the 
end that existing causes of offence 
may be removed, and that they may 
henceforth dwell together in brother- 
ly love. 


Oliver B. Marsh, formerly of Calais, 
Vermont, died recently at his home 
in Binghamton, N. Y., aged seventy 
years. Mr. Marsh learned the watch- 
maker's trade early in life, and enjoy- 
ed the distinction of being the maker 
of the first American watch, which is 
still carried by Frank Marsh of 
Waltham, Mass. What changes and 
what rapid progress such a fact 
shows! The numberof watches now 
manufactured in this country eve 


year is immense. | 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


FOR OVER-INDULGENCE 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Think of your head in the morning after a 
night’s hard labor, and take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate for speedy relief. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CLARA H. BOUCHER, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Clara H. 
Boucher ‘deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against the said deceased, 
to exhibit them with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administrator at No. 110 
Beale street, city of San Francisco, the same 
being his place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the said estate in the city and county of 
San Francisco, State of California. 

CHESTER H, EVANs, 

Administrator of the estate of. Clara H. 
Boucher, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, April 11, 1894. 

R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney for Administrator. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
an! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


MARRIED. eo 
ADKINS—KENYON—In this city, April 25, 
1894, at the Mariners’ church, by the Rev. 


. Rowell, George A. Adkins and Miss M. 
. Kenyon, both of this city. 


FLECKNER—WALCOM—In this city, April 25, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, Oliver 
Fleckner and Miss Olivia Walcom, both of 
San Francisco. 


Jonzs—RosBERTSON—In this city, April 27, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, W. G. 
Jones and Miss Jane Robertson, both of 
Contra Costa county. 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell 8St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


CONGRESS OF LITERATURE. 


The Congress of Literature met in 
Golden Gate Hall on Monday, April 
23d, at 2:30 p. m. The first paper 
was by Prof. Newcomer of Stanford 
University, on “The Characteristics 
and Tendency of American Litera- 
ture.” The second paper was by D. 
Gilbert Dexter, on “Reminiscences of 
Longfellow.” The concluding paper 
of the afternoon was “Journalism in 
the United States,” by W. B. Har- 
rington. 

In the evening, Gen. L. H. Foote 
addressed the session on “What is 
Poetry?” It was an able exposition 
of the subject. The author is one of 
the most cultured and agreeable 
scholars on the Pacific Coast. Prof. 
Richardson read about “Traditional 
Ballad,” and Prof. Wildman gave a pa- 
per on “Malayan Literature.” 

The paper by Mr. Dexter was filled 
with interesting incidents and facts 
in Longfellow’s life which only a 
friend and neighbor could know. It 
was replete with interest from begin- 
ning to end—the tribute of one who 
loved the poet, and, as he said, “had 
been made better from knowing one | 
of such pure thought and life.” As 
the former editor and proprietor of 
the Cambridge (Mass.) TZribune, he 
found in Mr. Longfellow an earnest 
supporter, modestly giving advice 
and help from its very inception. 
Mr. Longfellow urged Mr. Dexter to 
undertake the publication of the pa- 
per, and his name was at the head of 
the subscription list, followed by 
James Russell-Lowell, Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, and a long list of illustri- 
ous and famous names. 

In closing his paper, Mr. Dexter 
gave a poem written by Mr. Long- 
fellow just after his great sorrow in 
1861. (A daily paper in this city 
stated that the poem was the exclu- 
sive possession of Mr. Dexter, and 
had never been published. No such 
statement was made by Mr. Dexter.) 
The poem was not published until 
after the poet’s death, and is not gen- 
erally known. It was published in 
“The Lifeand Works of Longfellow,” 
a little volume issued by the Tribune 
Publishing Co.,from the hand of Mr, 
Dexter. The poem is entitled: 


VIA SOLITARIA. 


Alone I walk the peopled city, 
When each seems happy with his own; 
Oh, friend, I ask not for your pity— 
I walk alone. 


No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though moved by loving airs of Tune; 
Oh, birds, your sweet and piping voices 
Are out of tune ! 


In vain for me the elm tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery spray; 
In vain the evening’s starry marches 
And sunlit day. 


In vain your beauty, summer flowers; 

Ye cannot greet these cordial eyes; 

They gaze on other fields than ours— 
On other skies. 


The gold is rifled from the coffer, 
The blade is stolen from the sheaf; 
Life has but one more boon to offer, 
And that is—death. 


Yet well I know the voice of duty, 
And, therefore, life and health must crave, 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 


* * * * * 


In yonder field are children playing, 
And there, oh, vision of delight, 
I see the child and mother straying 
In robes of white ! 


Thou, then, the longing heart that breakest, 
Stealing the treasures one by one, 
I'll call Thee blessed when thou makest 
The parted—one. 


The Mills meetings at Norwich, 
Conn., were closed April 10th. Four 
services were held. More than three 
hundred places of business were clos- 
ed. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
' TARRH THAT CONTAIN 
MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by F. J. Cheney &. Co. Testimonials free. 

if Sold by Druggists; price, 75 cents per bot- 
tie, ‘ 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers—All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards. Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


Opp. U.S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


JOHN HENDERSON, dr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Ov” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TFolePhonmne No. 


W. H, TILTON, JAS, CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAVINGS UNION 


NOW OCCUPIES 
iTS NEW 
BUILDING— 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET, wet 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


- Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


Oyster Beps aT CAL. 

Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steams . Alloysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


If you have "a 
house to furnish, 
no matter how 
simple or inex- 
pensive, let us 
make you sug- 
gestions and es- 


TQ __timstes on its 


entire furnish- 


ing. It will save 


you time, ex- 
pense and an- 
noyance. It is 
worth enquiring 
into, isn’t it? 


BOTTOM. 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it 
vour home. 


REMOVED. 


Office of the 


SEWING MACHINES 


AND 


DOMESTIC PAPER PATTERNS 


Has Remeved te 


1021 MARKET STREET 


Between Sixth and Seventh. 


Den’t forget the nu=uber: Ten, Two, 
One. on Market Street. 


AND = 


Wilshire Safe & Scale 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


C. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale €o. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 
303 Sutter St. 


PIANOS 


Sold for Cash or on Installments, Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

KNABE.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume of tone, 
and extraordi durability, and erred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

MILLER PaRtor OrGAN.—Elegant in design and 
finish, and u d in tone. 

Witcox & Wuite SymPpxHony and 
full orchestra in itself. ‘Call and see it, and listen to it. 


"BANCROFT 
Searby's Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmacen- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


Ce. 


A. L- BANCROFT CO 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 

. (Entire Builaing) 
Will give you better value in HATs or Caps 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 
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Young Folks. 


In the Orchard. 


From the opening apple-blossoms dainty, 
sweet, 
Fragrance rare 
Fills the air, 
In the orchard exquisite, 


‘Where the dewy, silken grasses bathe my feet. 


Pink and white the shimmering blossoms deck 
the trees, 
Unseen bands, 
Fairy hands, 
Ring the flower-bells on the breeze, 
Matin bells, rippling with the hum of bees. 


Meadow-larks, and thrushes, robins carol long, 
‘« Bless the Lord, 
Praise accord, 
Magnify His name in song.” 
In the chorus joins a myriad insect throng. 


While the blossoms’ fragrant censers incense 
swing, 
Heaven above, 
God of love, 
Let me also praises bring, 
Let my soul join in the matin’s flower bells 
ring. 
—Churchman, 


GRANDFATHER'S [NVENTORY. 


“Run away, Dick! I’m taking an 
inventory. I can’t be bothered now.” 

When Grandfather Morris used a 
certain tone, people were apt to obey 
him; but this time his small namesake 
only came nearer. 

“What is an ‘inventory’ grandpa?” 
asked the boy. 

“Every year before the first of Jan- 
uary I go over my books, the record 
of the store, my bank stock, rents and 
all. I have the capital and profit on 
one side, and the expense and loss on 
the other. Then I balance my ac- 
counts, and know just what I am 
worth,” answered the old gentleman. 

“Oh, I believe I'll do that, too,” 
said his small grandson, who tried to 
imitate his grandfather in every pos- 
sible way. 

“Very -well,” said Mr. Morris. 
‘“Here’s a little book. What can you 
enter on the credit page ?” 

“T have $4 in the bank, and my 
pony and dog,” answered Dick. “Yes, 
and grandma, and little sister, and 
papa, and mamma. You ['ll put in 
big letters.” 

“Yery good,” said the old gentle- 
man, much pleased. “Anything more?” 

“Yes; I'll write down my eyes and 
ears and legs, anyway.” 

“Yes, they are to your credit,” said 
Mr. Morris, eying his small grandson 
with satisfaction. 

“But, grandpa, don’t we have to in- 
vest the credit side ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mine brings me 7 per 
cent. and more. Your bank money 
draws interest, and your other be- 
longings pay you in comfort. Now 
run away, my boy.” 

“One thing more grandpa,” said 
the little fellow, laying his head 
against the old gentleman’s shoulder, 
‘What are you going to do with your 
money?” 

Mr. Morris looked at the boy 
sharply from under his heavy eye- 
brows, but the questioner was evi- 
dently innocent of any personal de- 
signs. 
“Well, my boy, I'll tell you. After 
making my family comfortable, I’m 
going to leave the rest to charity; 
that is, for poor people, or to a school 
or the church.” 

“Q grandpa, I’m so glad! Then 
you won't mind helping Steve Bart- 
low, even if you are not dead. That's 
why Icame. Mary said you wasn't 
to be disturbed, but I told her I had 
particular business that couldn't wait. 
He’s in trouble. You see he’s in the 


college, but even the Preps and the: 


Primes in our room make fun of him 
and call him ‘Old Patchy.’ The 
patches on his pants are awful plain. 
His coat is too short to hide them, 
you know. Well, some of the boys 
thought they would play a trick on 
him, so they went to his room and 
took his stove down and put it on the 
shed roof. Then they found they 
had had all their hard work for noth- 
ing, for he hadn’t-had a fire this win- 
ter, and it’s been awful cold. We 
all went. to chapel, even us Primes; 
and I heard Dr. Williams tell about 
it. Steve was at work. He said 
some good man ought to put up a 
building for poor boys, so they could 
have warm, comfortable homes and 
plenty to eat without its costing too 
much. SolI thought Id ask you to 
do it right-.away,~cause Steve is so 
good to us little fellows.” 

«You s to think grandpa is 
made of money,” said the old gentle- 
man, much amused. 

“Oh, grandpa, do take some of the 
money you're going to leave when 
you're dead!’ begged Dick. “I’m 
afraid Stevefand lots of nice boys 
will freeze, waiting for you to die. 
Why, he only mush he makes on 
a little oil stove; and molasses is 
what he eats on it. If you'd builda 
home for boys, you could see about 
it yourself, and you'd have more 
folks to love you. Grandpa, could 
you look down from heaven and see 
whether folks used your dead money 
as you wanted ?” 

«T’ll see about it, my son. Now 
run away. I must get this work done 


before day after to-morrow.” 


Dick turned away much disappoint- 
ed, not quite sure ‘what his grand- 


. father was going to see about. He 


had hoped Steve could have a better 
home ‘at once. He did not know 
how hard it was for his grandfather 
to part with his dollars. The good 
old gentleman was waiting for the 
cold. hand of death to loosen .his 
grasp, and then he hoped to bless 


mankind with what he no longer 
needed. “Dead money,” muttered the 
old man. “Pretty good, after all! A 
man’s money seems to die or stop 
growth with him. Why not make 
folks love me when I can see it? and 
boys may freeze waiting for me to 
die! I hope they will wait for some 
years.” 

Then he turned to his ledger; but 
in the row of dollars and cents he 
seemed to see other entries—“A long 
life”; “A good wife”; “Good children”; 
“Bright, loving grandchildren”; ““Eye- 
sight and hearing”; “ The hope of a 
life beyond.” 

“Tf I reckon like Dick, I have a 
good deal to give account for. This 
little college does need help,” he 
thought. 

The old gentleman sat thinking it 
over some time. Then he said aloud: 
“T believe it is a foolish plan to leave 
your good deeds for other people to 
do. They don’t always carry out 
one’s wishes. I believe, my boy, I'll 


| take your advice.” 


To think was to come to a decision, 
and that meant action with Grand- 
father Morris. ‘Opposite the college 
building was a large frame house for 
sale. The last day of the year this 
became the property of Mr. Morris, 
and I must confess he made a close 
bargain. The deed was made to the 
college trustees in Richard's name. 
This the boy found under his plate 
New Year’s morning; and, when his 
grandfather explained, he was almost 
wild with delight. 

«“T have sent for Steve to come to 
dinner,” Mr. Morris said. ‘“ To-mor- 
row we will furnish what rooms are 
needed, and find some good woman 
to take charge of the new home.”— 
Boston Traveller. 


*“*FETCH” BRINGING UP THE COWS. 


Old “Fetch” was a shepherd dog, 
and lived in the highlands of the 
Hudson. His master kept nearly a 
dozen cows, and they ranged at will 
among the hills during the day. 
When the sun was low in the west, 
his master would say to “Fetch,” 
“Bring the cows home,” and it was 
because the dog did his task so well 
that he was called “Fetch.” 

One sultry day he departed as us- 
ual upon his evening task. From 
scaitered shady and grassy nooks he 
at last gathered all the cattle into 
the mountain road leading to the 
barnyard. A part of the road ran 
through a low, moist spot bordered 
by a thicket of black alder, and into 
this one of the cows pushed her way 
and stood quietly. The others pass- 
ed on, followed some distance in the 
rear by “Fetch.” 

As the cows approached the barn- 
yard gate, he quickened his pace, and 
hurried forward as if to say, “I’m 
here, attending to business.” But 
his complacency was disturbed as the 
cows filed through the gate. He 
whined a little, and growled a little, 
attracting his master’s attention. 
Then he went to the high fence sur- 
rounding the yard, and, standing on 
his hind feet, peered between two of 
the rails. After looking at the herd 
carefully for a time, he started off 
down the road again on a full run. 
His master now observed that one of 
the cows was missing, and he sat 
down on a rock to see what “Fetch” 
was going to do about it. 

Before long he heard the furious 
tinkling of a bell, and soon “Fetch” 
appeared bringing in the perverse 
cow at a rapid pace. The gate was 
thrown open, and the cow went 
through it. “Fetch” then lay down 
quietly to cool off in time for supper. 
—Dog Stories and Dog Lore. 


ALCOHOL AMD SURGERY. 


An English manual on operative 
surgery, prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Treves, of London, England, says: 
“A scarcely worse subject for an op- 
eration can be found than is provided 
by the habitual drunkard. The con- 
dition contra-indicates any but the 
most necessary and urgent proced- 
ures, such as amputation for severe 
crush, herniotomy, and the like. The 
mortality of these operations among 
alcoholics is, it is needless to say, 
enormous. Many individuals who 
state that they ‘do.not drink,’ and 
who, although perhaps never drunk, 
are yet always taking a little stimu- 
lant in the form of ‘nips’ and an ‘oc- 
casional glass’ are often as bad sub- 
jects for surgical treatment asare the 
acknowledged drunkards.” 

“Of the secret drinkers,” continues 
Dr. Treves, “the surgeon has to be 
indeed aware. In his account of 
‘Calamities of Surgery,’ Sir James 
Paget mentions the case of a person 
who was a drunkard on the sly, and 
yet not so muchon the sly but that 
it was well known to his more inti- 
mate friends. His habits were not 
asked after, and one of his fingers 
was removed because joint disease 
had spoiled it. He died in a week 
or ten days with spreading cellular 
inflammation, such as was far from 
unlikely to occur in an habitual 
drunkard. Even abstinence from al- 
cohol for a week or two does not 
seem to greatly modify the result.” 
Dwelling on the immense importance 
to an operator of cultivating “a sur- 
gical hand,” the same writer points 
out that “a shaky hand” may be de- 
veloped by irregular modes of living, 
by the mo use of alcohol, and 
by smoking. | 


_ The good are heaven's care. 


A PLUCKY BOY. . 

The boy marched straight up to 
the counter. 

“Well, my little man,” said the 
merchant. complacently (be had just 
risen from such a glorious good din- 
ner), “What will you have to-day?” 

« Oh, please sir, mayn't I do some 
work for you ?” 

It might have been the pleasant 
blue eyes that did it, for the man 
was not accustomed to parley with 
such small gentlemen, and Tommy 
wasn’t seven yet, and small of his age 
at that. 

There were a few whisps of hair 
along the edges of the merchant's 
temples, and looking down on the 
appealing face the man pulled at 
them. When he had done tweaking 
them he gave the ends of his cravat 
a brush, and then his hands traveled 
down to his vest pocket. 

« Do some work for me, eh? Well, 
now, about what sort of work might 
your small manship calculate to be 
able to perform? Why, you can’t 
look over the counter ?” 

«Oh, yes, I can, and I’m growing, 
please, growing fast; there, see if I 
can’t look over the counter ?” 

“Yes; by standing on your toes; 
are they coppered ?” 

« What, sir ?” 

“Why, your toes. Your mother 
could net keep you in shoes if they 
were not.” 

“She can’t keep me in shoes any- 
how, sir,” and the voice hesitated. 

The man took pains to look over 
the counter. It was too much for 
him, he couldn’t see the little toes. 
Then he went all the way around. 

“T thought I should need a micro- 
scope,” he said very gravely; “ but I 
reckon if I get close enough I can 
see what you look like.” 

“T’m older than I’m big, sir,” was 
the next rejoinder. “Folks say I am 
very small for my age.” 

“What might your age be, sir? 
responded the man, with emphasis. 

“T am almost seven,” said Tommy, 
with a look calculated to impress 
even six feet nine. ‘“ You see, my 
mother hasn’t anybody but me, and 
this morning I saw her crying be- 
cause she could not find five cents 
in her pocket-book, and she thinks 
the boy who took the ashes stole it 
—and—I—have — not—had — any— 
any breakfast, sir.” The voice again 
hesitated, and tears came to the blue 
eyes. 

“T reckon I can help you to a 
breakfast, my little fellow,” said the 
man, feeling in his vest pocket. 
There, will that quarter do?” The 
boy shook his head. 

“Mother wouldn’t let me beg, sir,” 
was the simple answer. : 

“Humph! Where is your father ?” 

“We never heard of him, sir, after 
he went away. He was lost, sir, in 
the steamer City of Boston.” 


“Ah! that’s bad. But you are a 
plucky little fellow, anyhow. Let me 
see,” and he puckered up his mouth, 
and looked straight down into the 
boy’s eyes, which were looking 
straight into his. “Saunders,” he ask- 
ed, addressing a clerk, who was roll- 
ing up and writing on parcels, “is 
Cash No. 4 still sick ?” 

“Dead sir; died last night,” was the 
low reply. | 

“Ah, I’m sorry to hear that. Well, 
here’s a youngster that can take his 
place.” 

Mr. Saunders looked up slowly, 
then he put his pen behind bis ear, 
then his glance traveled curiously 
from Tommy to Mr. Towers. 

“Oh, I understand,” said the latter; 
“ves, he is small, very small, very 
small, indeed, but I like his pluck. 
What did No. 4 get?” : 

“Three dollars, sir,” said the still 
astonished clerk. 

“Put this boy down four. There 
youngster, give him your name, and 
run home and tell your mother you 


have got a place at four dollars a 


week. Come back on Monday and 
Til tell you what to do. Here’s a 
dollar in advance; I'll take it out of 
your first week. Can you remem- 
ber ?” 

“Work, sir, work all the time ?” 

“As long as you deserve it, my 
man.” 


Tommy shot out of that shop. If 
ever broken stairs that hada _ twist 
through the whole flight creaked and 
trembled under the weight of a small 
boy, or perhaps, as might be better 
stated, laughed and chuckled on ac- 
count of a small boy’s good luck, 
those in that tenement-house enjoy- 
ed themselves thoroughly that morn- 
ing. 

“ve got it, mother! I’m took. 
I’m a cash boy! Don’t you know 
when they take parcels the clerks 
call ‘Cash ?’—well, I'm that. Four. 
dollars a week! and the man says I 
had real pluck, courage, you know. 
And here’s a dollar for breakfast; and 
don’t you ever cry again, for I’m the 
man of the house now.” | 

The house was only a little 10x15 
room, but how those blue eyes did 
magnify it! At first the mother look- 
ed confounded; then she looked— 
well, it passes my power to tell how 
she did look as she took him in her 
arms and hugged him, kissed him, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks. 
But they were tears of thankfulness. 
—English Journal. 


The wicked is snared bythe trans- 
gression of his lips; butjthe just 
shall come out of trouble. 


BEYOND. | 
There is a right way and a wrong 
way of looking at almost everything. 


‘Spiritual discernment is a very im- 


portant grace, for many of our joys 
and many of our sorrows proceed 
from our method of looking at those 
things which concern our peace. Sal- 
vation depends upon a right view of 
Jesus Christ. The difference between 
the impenitent sinner and the same 
person after he is regenerated is that 
he looks at Christ with a new eye, 
and has discovered him to be the 
very Saviour and guide that he needs. 

How prone we are to regard many 
of God’s dealings in a wrong light 
and to call them by wrong names. 
We speak of things as afflictions 
which are really great blessings under 
a dark disguise. We often congratu- 
late people on gaining what turns 
out to be a dangerous snare or a la- 
mentable loss. Quite as often we 
condole with them over occurrences 
which are about to yield to them 
blessing more precious than gold. 
Be careful how you condole with a 
man who has lost his money and 
saved his character, and be equally 
careful how you congratulate a man 
who has made a million of dollars at 
the expense of his religion. 

Once more we repeat that there is 
a right and a wrong way of looking 
at all things. To the eye that has 
spiritual discernment this world is an 
avenue to that one that lies beyond 
it. Talents, wealth and influence are 
simply loans to be held in trust for 
God. High station means high work 
for him. A Christianized eye sees in 
money just so much bread for the 
hungry, just so much gospel for the 
godless, and just so many lifts for 
the degraded—as well as innocent 
and refining enjoyments for one’s own 
heart and household. Christ's image 
and superscription ought to be on 
every dollar. Toa truly regenerated 
soul all things become new, and we 
may well doubt the genuineness of 
that conversion which does not bring 
an altered estimate of everything 
earthly. Faith breaks the false charm 
of this world and adds a charm to 
the better world. My friend, “Thou 
hast well seen” when thou dost be- 
hold Jesus Christ as the Lord of thy 
life—his service thy sweetest occupa- 
tion, and his presence thy perpetual 
joy.—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler in In- 
dependent. 
IS THE CHURCH FULFILLING ITS 

MISSION ? 


Many are accustomed to accuse 
the Church of grievous faults and 
failures. Too many of these charges 
are true in whole or in part. No 
honest Christian would deny it. 
Nevertheless, the Church is bearing 
witness for Christ among men and 
effectively. The panorama of its his- 
tory tells a sublime story. In spite 
of the blunders and sins of its indi- 
vidual members, and in spite of the 
errors of policy and practice which 
sometimes have stained its career, it 
has been the chief uplifting, enno- 
bling force which the race has known. 
It has brought heaven down to earth, 
in countless and blessed ways, wher- 
ever it has made its way. It has 
transformed whole nations. 

It is carrying on the same work 
still, and with a better understanding 
of its responsibilities, a broader out- 
look, a stronger energy, a firmer pa- 
tience and a more tender sympathy 
than ever before. It is to the teach- 
ings of the Christian Church pre-emi- 
nently that the swiftly growing rec- 
ognition of the solidarity of the race, 
the mutual duties of different social 
classes, and the obligation to care for 
the bodies and minds of men as well 
as for their souls is due. It is com- 
mon at present to forget or even 
deny this; but it is true, and one day 
it will be appreciated generally. If 
the Church has not done in these di- 
rections all which needs to be done, 
at least it has done more than any 
other organization. In the populari- 
zation of truth, the relation of the 
simplicity of the essential creed, and 
in the example of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ which, however imperfectly, it 
loyally sets, it is fulfilling its mission. 

It will fulfill it better year by year. 
It makés no claim to have attained 
perfection. It is still learning how 
to interpret the Master’s meaning, 
how to comprehend his will, and how 
to employ and apply this knowledge 
in daily life. It will fulfill its mis- 
sion because he is working in it and 
through it, and his promise of its suc- 
cess is sure.—Congregationalist. 


or FREQuENT KEPETITION.— 
A Puritan divine named Sibbs wrote 
a booklet called ‘“‘The Bruised Reed.” 
A copy of this was given by a humble 
layman to a little boy at whose fath- 
ers house he had been entertained 
overnight. That boy was Richard 
Baxter, and the book was the means 
of hiS conversion. Baxter wrote his 


“Call to the Unconverted,” and among | 


the multitude led to Christ by it was 
Philip Doddridge.. Doddridge wrote 
“The Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul,” and “the time would 
fail to tell” its blessed influence. By 
it Wilberforce was converted, and of 
his life and labors volumes could be 
written. Wilberforce wrote his 
“Practical View of Christianity,” and 
this led not only Dr. Chalmé@rs into 
the truth, but Leigh Richmond to 
Christ. Richmond wrote “The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” which has been 
published in a hundred languages, 
and many million copies have ‘been 


sold. 


Spin cheerfully, 

Not tearfully, 

Though wearily you plod; 
Spin carefully, 

Spin prayerfully, 

But leave the thread with God. 


“I would go to church to-day if I 
could escape observation, but I am 
afraid the sexton will put me in a 
front seat.” “My dear boy, wear your 
old fishing suit, and he'll put you un- 
der the gallery, where no. one will 
see you.”—Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“Why didn’t you come when I 
rang?” said a lady to her servant. 
Because I didn’t hear the bell.” 
“Hereafter, when you don’t hear the 
bell, you must come and tell me so.” 
“Veos’m.” 


—, 


Uncle Wayback: “I declare, Elvira. 
this knife tastes soapy, same as the 
other one.” Shrewd niece: “It’s too 
bad, uncle; but city servants are so 
careless. Try eating with your fork. 
Maybe that’s clean.” 


Through desire a man having sep- 
arated himself, seeketh and inter- 
meddleth with all wisdom. 


Your friend tells you the truth 
about yourself, your enemy tells it to 
everybody else. 


The man who undertakes to de- 


ceive God will not be true to his fel- 
low-men. 


‘“* The purpose of our life is reached 
In furthering God’s will.” 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, | 
anager 
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TALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIABS. 


CA 
JAMES LINFORTH CAL 


—37 MARKET 6T.— ’SAN 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8@ for 
Catalogue. S. BELL & ©0., Hillsebore, O. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


in o 
PUREST BELL METAL, AND 


McSHANE BELL UONDRY, BALTIMORE, MBA 


FAVORA 
AVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 429.6. 
SCHOOL & OTHER 
&C 


| UINE 
PLWEST-TROY, N.Y 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


BUCKEYE BELL Vv 
THE VANDUZEN & Bes@iago 
Cincinnati, Ohio AS In 


Manufacturers of Laundry 
Soaps. 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. 
tidies 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co. 


FIsHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 


307 Sacramento St., San Francisce 


and Toilet 
Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 


It recommends itself for washing 
window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 


already. 


W. W. CHASE& CO. 
Dealers 
HA Y 


1913 


AND 
GRAIN 
AT OLD STAND, 
MARKET STREET 
San Faancisco. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 


ALL SIZES, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 


316 & 318 Market Sreeet, 8. F. 


a 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physigians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John Farnham. Manager 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS) 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS.28 


PERA ant ASSENMELY 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE co. || 
GARAND RAPIOS M/CAL = 
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AGENTS $754 WEEK 


. using or selling PRACTICAL 
Mi & PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
i} Pr ern method, used in all factories 
i. to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
bs P| Silver, nickel, ete , on watches, 
Za\jeweiry, table- ware, bicycles and 
4 sil metal goods ; fine outfits for 
Piagents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 


W. P. HARRISON2 CO.. 


great money maker. 


needed; a 
erk No. 15, Columbus. Ohio. 


CALS AND CHIMES. elry repairing a specialty 


W. R. SUMMERBAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 


No. 4 SIXTH STRERT, 8. F. 


Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wa;ranted. Fine watch and jew- 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


SOCIETY 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manacer. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF :THE PACIFIC COAST. 
IS—REGULAR TEACHERS—!8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 


For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


24 Post St. San Frantisco. 


DAIRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds of milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
‘a fectly finished inside and out. 
ew Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to all who apply. Write «lig 
to us, and we will keep you informed. @aNyaee2S: 
G. WICKSON & CO, 
| FRANCISCO; 3 & 5 Front Street, 
Los ANGELES: 221 8. Broad way. — 
PORTLA‘D: 141 Front Street, 
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Home Circle. 


the Dark. 


O Thou who art my only light, 

Thee do I follow through the night; 

Though home and hope are out of sight, 

Firm trust in Thee my spirit hath; 
Thou knowest my path! 


Although I cannot see Thy face, 

I feel the warmth of Thy embrace. 

Enfold me in the dargerous place 

Where sin lies waiting to betray; 
Thou knowest my way. 


O Thou who seest me through and through— 
The thoughts I think, the de-ds I do— 
Thou knowest I would to Thee be true ! 
Oh, draw me closer to Thy side, 
My Lord, my guide! 


Thou knewest me, lovedst me in the past, 
Even when the tempter held me fast; 
Thy wanderer has come home at last, 
Never again from Thee to stray— 

From Thee, my way. 


I know not what may yet unfold 
Beyond the morning’s gates of gold. 
This is my heaven, Thy hand to hold, 
Thy steps to follow through the night— 
My life, my light. | 
—Lucy Larcom, 


in 


“SUPPOSE YOU TAKE HER.”’ 


BY MRS. SARAH 8S. BAKER. 


The pastor was out for a parochial 
visit. He was a portly man, who 
looked as if he had tasted prosperity, 
and had found it pleasant. Swedish 
birches were over his he.d, and the 
green meadows of Sweden were 
about him. 

The two-wheeled gig rolled rapid- 
ly along the narrow road, the reins 
were in skillful hands, and the pastor 
could give himself up to his own 
me:litations. They seemed to be of 
a cheerful nature, though his errand 
was not an agreeable one. 

At the red cottage, whither the 
pastor was bound, he had been rude- 
ly repulsed on his last visit. The 
surly shoemaker, who called the 
dreary place his home, had curtly 
said: “The only truth I hold to is 
poor folks have a hard time and rich 
folks take it easy. I don’t need a 
priest to make me see that.” Then 
the door was opened wide, to indicate 
the best course for an unwelcome 
guest. 

The shoemaker, having so defined 
his position, was to be seen there- 
after lounging about on Sunday 
morning in his leathern apron, or sit- 
ting on his doorstep working at his 
trade, while the church bells were 
ringing. 

The rebellious parishioner had 
been “severely let alone,” but now it 
was reported that his purse was 
empty, his wife was lying seriously 
ill, and there was real distress in the 
crowded home. His frends of 
Society,” whose program was simply: 
“The ups should be down and the 
downs up,” had shown no inclination 
to help him in his difficulties. The 
pastor had suddenly decided to look 
into the matter himself. 

The opening of the cottage door 
into the one room of which its in- 
terior consisted, made all clear at a 
glance. The shoemaker sat by a lit- 
tle window with a row of disabled 
shoes on the sill. Around him the 
floor was strewn with bits of leather, 
and beside him, on his bench, were 
the parts of the pair of coarse boots 
which he was busily making. 

A mass of tumbled dark hair lay 
on a ragged pillow, and a pale, sharp 
face peered at the pastor from the 
poor bed. The thin, lower lip took a 
. sudden outward pout, and then there 
was a contemptuous drawing up of 
the pinched nostrils. 

The blunt district doctor stood by 
the sick woman, trying in vain to 
make himself heard. A bow-legged 
baby was toddling about screaming, 
and four noisy boys were storming 
around, collecting their books before 
starting for school. The _ boys 
promptly disappeared at the sight 
of the pastor, and then the doctor, 
looking disapprovingly about him, 
said to the shoemaker: 

“There is no hope for her in such 
a place as this. Good care and 
good food might possibly bring her 
round,” then, with a second bow to 
the pastor, he went out. | 

“She might get in at the poor- 
house,” said the pastor, doubtfully. 

“And die there!” broke in the 
shoemaker. “She might as well die 
where she is. You seem to have 
good room up at the parsonage; sup- 
pose you take her?” he added, with 
an ugly leer. Then he rudely held 
the door open, and roughly scraped 
his foot, as a clear intimation that he 
considered the interview over. The 
ungentle hint was promptly acted 
upon. 

* * * * 

At the parsonage there was a stir 
of eager preparation. Two young 
guests had been ousted from two 
pleasant spare rooms, and consigned 
to more narrow quarters. There was 
a bustle of sweeping and airing and 
adorning, a8 if the queen were ex- 
pected. ‘The clean sheets had home- 
made lace let in below the hem, and 
the pillow-cases were in the same 
Style. One bed had been “tele- 
scoped together,” and now stood like 
& square frosted cake, shut in by a 
brown sailing, while the other, at full 
length, was turned open, just ready 
for an occupant. The paper window 
Shades were half-lowered, and the 
netted curtains tied back with pretty 
ribbons. Bright strips of home-made 
carpeting marked gay paths across 
the white floor, and on a little table 


beside the bed lay Bible and Psalm 
book, with cheerful marks peeping 
out from the gilt edges. . 

These preparations were hardly 
completed when the guest arrived. 
A light spring wagon had been filled 
with hay, and there, on a feather-bed 
and wrapped in soft blankets, the 
shoemaker’s wife had had an easy 
ride to the parsonage. She was 
gently carried to the pleasant room, 
and dressed in the clean night-dress 
and cap that lay ready for her. 

She sank back on the pillows, 
astounded and exhausted. She-closed 
her eyes, and hardly heard when a 
step drew near the bed. A careful 
hand raised her, and bolstered her 
up, while a tray, most tempting in 
appearance, was set beside her. She 
did not fairly look up even when a 
delicate bit of omelet was put into 
her mouth. Then came a taste of 
dainty biscuit. She peeped under 
her drooped lashes, and saw %& 
sweet, kind young face bending 
over her. The patient shut her 
eyes tight, and let the pleasant play 
go on, till she was really revived by 
the strengthening meal, and was. 
quietly lowered from her half-sitting 
posture. 

What a nice sleep followed! When 
the sick woman awoke, she was glad 
to find herself alone. She looked 
about her, in wondering satisfaction, 
and could hardly believe she was not 
in a pleasing dream. 

The door opened, and in came & 
little rosy-cheeked girl, who “ tipped” 
to the bedside, dropped a curtsy, and 
put down on the table a beantiful 
yellow rose in a vase of shining glass. 
There was no acknowledgment of the 
pretty gift, and the little visitor dis- 
appeared to leave behind her, it 
seemed, a fragrant silence. 

The eyes of the shoemaker’s wife 
fell on the ornamented sheet, so pure 
and smooth. Onit lay one of her 
thin, brown, not over-clean hands. 
She hid it hastily under the covering, 
and turned over, to fall into a long 
and peaceful sleep. 

Of course the doctor had said the 
patient must keep on with the qui- 
nine and turpentine pills, for she 
had pneumonia, but it was on her 
strong constitution and good care 
that he really founded his hopes for 
her recovery. 

The white-covered trays that came 
to her bedside so often with tempt- 
ing food on pretty china were always 
to her an agreeable surprise, and she 
submitted to being fed like a baby, 
though she knew very well she could 
have used her own hands if she had 
dared to show them against the back- 
ground of sweet cleanness about her. 

Morning came after a better night 
than the patient had yet had. Even 
her cough had grown less trouble- 
some in the pure air she was breath- 
ing. She had enjoyed such a nice 
breakfast as she could never have 
imagined, when a tall, slight little 
girl came in quietly and shyly with a 
large comb in her hand. “May I fix 
your hair ?” she asked gently, after a 
polite curtsy. “I can get up behind 
you in the bed as I do for mamma 
when she is sick.” 

The patient meekly submitted. She 
had wondered how her tangled hair 
was looking in her present surround- 
ings. How skillfully her poor, thin 
locks were divided down the middle 
behind, and combed out by the small 
practised hands. It was really a 
soothing pleasure to have those light 
fingers working about the weary 
head. And how sweet the air grew 
from the refreshing mixture the little 
hairdresser had in her pretty bottle. 
This part of the toilet completed, the 
volunteer maid proceeded to prepare 
some soft water, scented’ with eau de 
Cologne, and to bathe unasked, the 
face of the patient, and to smooth the 
black bands of hair above the pale 
forehead. 

The shoemaker’s wife looked into 
the shy, sweet face of her little friend, 
and then ventured to say: “It would 
be good to get my hands into the 
water, too.” 

The bright-flowered bowl was re- 
plenished, and most skillfully the 
brown hands were singly placed in 
the warm water and tenderly sponged 
by the small, soft fingers. 

“Do keep on a little longer,” whis- 
pered the patient, soothed by the 
gentle bathing. She had other rea- 
sons for not wishing the process to 
be too short. It was over at last, 
and the poor hands had been wiped 
with a fluffy towel as carefully as if 
they had been vases of delicate porce- 
lain. 

The sick woman lay and looked 
with mild satisfaction at her wasted, 
big-knuckled hands as they rested 
on the white sheet, until she fell into 
a calm, untroubled sleep. 

The patient woke suddenly. She 
almost thought she must be in heav-. 
en! There was a sweet sound of or- 
gan music, such as she had heard at 
church in her girlhood. (Had the 
door been left purposely ajar?) She 
could follow the words of a well- 
known hymn: 

‘* The name of Jesus, comfort sure ! 

In all our need a port secure ! 
Withont the storm, without the waves, 
When Jesus speaks, when Jesus saves!” 

The poor sick woman had expected 
to be “preached to and prayed with” 
at the parsonage, and had resolved 
to show how little such things moved 
her. She had even been determined 
“to speak her mind” about such old- 
fashioned notions, if she had strength 
enough to do it. 


Tears now stood in her eyes. She 
had to wipe them away more than 
once, before the singing was over. 

After a day or two, the shoemaker 
himself made his appearance at the 
parsonage, saying grufily, he supposed 
he might see his own wife, if she were 
not too stuck-up to speak to him. 

One of the little girls who had 
come out to meet him, showed him 
politely to the sick-room, opened the 
door, and left him. Such a paradise 
as he seemed to be looking into! He 
took off his rough shoes, though he 
knew he had holes in his stockings. 
He had seen that there was no one 
but his wife to notice them. There 
she lay in a clean bed, with her hair 
smoothed, and her neatly bordered 
cap framing her pale face. 

He stopped and gave her a long 
look of pleased wonder. His mouth 
twitched till his bushy beard and 
mustachios moved like a thicket full 
of frightened hares. 

“Why, Margit,” he exclaimed, 
“what have they done to you? You 
have almost got back your good 
looks.” 

“They've been so kind to me,” she 
said, in a low voice. | 

“And you've stood up for the rigbt, 
and let them know that there was no 
use trying to convert you, and bring 
you round to their way of thinking?” 
said the shoemaker, trying to feel 
belligerent. 

“The pastor and the missis have 
looked in friendly at me, but it’s been 
mostly the young folks that have been 
about me,” she said. “They have 
nursed me day and night, as if I was 
just as sweet as one of them. I[ 
couldn’t contrary them, when they 
never said a word of preaching to me. 
I couldn’t begin, you see.” 


The shoemaker looked round the 
pleasant room and took it all in. 
“And you live here, and they take 
care of you? Now Iambeat! You'll 
do! I may as well go!” And he 
went out, shuffled on his clumsy 
shoes and left the house without 
speaking to anybody. | 

After some weeks, devoted care 
had done its work, and the shoemak- 
ers wife was going home. The 
thought was not altogether agreeable 
to her, but the time had come and it 
must be done. At the door of the 
red cottage she was helped out. The 
pastor’s son had driven her in the 
little gig. He left her on the door- 
step, and the shoemaker took her by 
the hand. The carriage did linger a 
moment, for the pastor’s son wanted 
to see what went on within. 

There was a start of joyous sur- 
prise. No leather clippings littered 
the well-scoured floor, now sprinkled 
with tiny sprigs of spicy juniper. A 
little room seemed to have been 
blown out, like a bubble, from where 
the shoemaker had generally sat at 
his work, and there were all his be- 
longings, while the rest of the room 
was the picture of neatness. A big 
rocking-chair stood by the clean bed, 
and near it a little table was set out, 
with coffee and a strong luncheon 
for two. On a big cake of saffron 
bread, white, sugared letters said 
plainly, “Welcome Home!” The 
wheels rolled away, and the shoemak- 
er and his wife were left to them- 
selves until the children should be 
brought home by the neighbors, who 
had kindly cared for them during the 
absence of their muther. 


The young guests at the parsonage 
had a vivid description of the happy 
return to the cottage. They had 
come to the pastor’s to prepare for 
confirmation. They had now the 
“Larger Catechism” stamped into 
their memories, with much informa- 
tion as to the fathers of the church 
and a clear outline of Bible history. 
They had learned, too, that a Chris- 
tian must not only be sound in doc- 
trine and strong in faith, but full of 
the love that delights to minister to 
the suffering children of men. It 
had been a joy to them, out of their 
abundance, to make the shoemaker’s 
cottage more like a home, and wise 
heads and willing hands had helped 
them to do it. 

When Sunday came, the shoemak- 
er and his wife and all their children 
(even the bow-legged baby) were at 
church. The father of the family 
had said: “It is my way of thinking 
that if the pastor, who has been so 
kind to us, chooses to stand up there 
and preach, we might at least be will- 
ing to sit comfortable and hear him, 
if we do know it won't do us any 
good.” The wife said nothing, but 
the great Physician knew that she 
had come to him to be healed. 

(The sketch given above is drawn 
from real life in a Swedish parsonage. | 


“Oh, woman, wondrous is thy pow- 
er!” At Deadwood, South Dakota, 
for the first time, in the history of the 
place, not long ago the stores and 
business houses were closed on the 
Sabbath day. It was done at the re- 
quest of the good women of the 
place. The business men signed an 
agreement henceforth to close their 
places of business on the Sabbath. 
There are ten thousand other places 
in the country where business houses 
are open on the Lord’s day. In many 
of them like results would probably 
follow if all good women would unite 
in an energetic, and prudent, and 
prayerful effort. This is; woman's 
age, and under the banner; of Christ 
there are no limits to her, influence. 
—QOur Banner. aid 


Household, 


FOOD FOR THE SICK. 1 


Chicken Stock.—The legs and wings 
of the chicken make the best stock, 
as the sinews and bone in them con- 
tain gelatinous materials. The breast 
of the same fowl can often be saved 
and cooked for the patient in some 
other way. Take a one-pound chick- 
en which has been cut in large pieces 
and the bones cracked, and one pint 
of water, and allow it to soak three- 
quarters of an hour. Then simmer 
in a closed pot for two hours. Salt 
and pepper are then to be added, and 
the whole strained and removed at 
once to a cold place. The fat is to be 
removed when cold by aspoon. The 
solid stock as thus prepared can be 
used for food, or by adding water 
and heating, and after cooling, 
it may be served as a drink, or it 
may be given warm, in the form of 
soup, with or without rice. 


Mutton Broth.—Mutton is less nu- 
tritious than beef, but is more easily 
digested, and can often be given 
when the latter should not be intrv- 
duced into the system. The sticking- 
piece is the best part to use. Take 
one and one half pounds of meat and 
and one and one-half pints of water, 
and two tablespoonfuls of previously 
washed rice (if necessary the rice may 
be omitted,) put on a slow fire and 
allow to come to the boiling point; 
then remove any fat that may come 
to the surface, and allow to simmer 
for three hours. Keep the pan covered 
so as to prevent the evaporation of 
the water; strain and rewarm as 
needed. Celery salt can often be 
added, and this imparts a nice flavor. 
The milky color is due to the rice. 


Clarified Beef-Tea.—Take the shell 
of one egg and crush it in small 
pieces; add the white and a little 
water, and beat until well mixed. 
Allow the beef-tea prepared in the 
manner stated above, to come to a 
boil, and then add the shell and 
white of the egg. Allow the mixture 
to boil in a covered vessel for two 
minutes, and strain, and the dark 
colored beef-tea has given place to a 
clear, light, straw-colored liquid. 
This liquid is very stimulating, and 
should not be given in more than 
two-ounce doses at a time, or it may 
lead to dangerous symptoms from 
over-stimulation. 


Cream Beef-tea.—One of the nicest 
and most nutritious dishes for the 
sick that I know of is prepared as 
follows: To one ounce of well-made 
beef-tea add an equal volume of bar- 
ley water; then heat, but do not boil 
the mixture. Add the whole to a 
half-ounce of cream or to the yelk of 
one egg, stirring well. Heat for a 
minute and serve at once. 


Boiled Eggs.—To boil eggs so that 
they can be most easily digested, 
bring some water to the boiling- 
point, drop the eggs in, and remove 
the vessel from the fire. Allow to 
stand five minutes, and when served 
the whites will be found cooked, but 
as soft as the yelk. 


Beef-Tea with Yelk of an Egg.—Take 
one gill of clarified beef-tea, scalding 
hot, and thoroughly mix the yelk of 
an egg with a small amount of the 
liquid; pour quickly back into the 
pot; stir and serve at once. 


LITERARY MEN WHO HAVE DIED IN 


HARNESS, 


Literary men, as arule, die nobly. 
They seem to meet death with philo- 
sophical quietude, as did the great 
Victor Hugo, not long ago. Rousseau, 
it is said, when dying, ordered his 
attendants to place him before the 
window, that he might once more 
behold the setting sun and take his 
farewell of earth. Petrarch, was found 
dead in his library, with his head 


upon a book. We are not told that | 


that book was a Bible. Barthelemy, 
was reading Horace, we are informed, 
when, his hand becoming cold, he 
dropped the book, his head inclined 
to one side, and he seemed only to 
sleep. His nephew, however, dis- 
covered that he was dead. Bayle, 
expired while correcting the proof- 
sheets of his dictionary. Waller, 
died repeating some lines of Virgil. 
Although taken away in the “ midst 
of life,” Keats’s end did not come so 
suddenly. When near death he was 
asked by a friend how he felt. 
“ Better, my friend,” said he; “I feel 
the daisies growing over me.” Dis- 
racli, too, describes Sir Thomas 
More’s execution. “Sir Thomas,” 
says he “did not forget his love of jest 
even when mounting the scaffold.” 
The stout-hearted knight, it appears, 
disturbed the oppressive solemnity 
of the scene by exclaiming, “I pray 
you see me safe up, and for my 
coming down let me shift for myself.” 
—Chicago Herald. 


A BOSTON PARROT. 


A parrot who,lived on the Back 
Bay, Boston, insisted upon talking 
the other day when her master, a 
rather choleric old gentleman, wanted 
to have a nap. 

At last, very much out of temper, 
he took Polly out of her cage, and 
gave her a vigorous shaking, putting 
h-r back, saying, “ Now, keep still, 
will you?” | 

For a moment there was silence; 
then Polly broke out in a shrill, voice 
with, “ Whew, how the wind blows!” 
|— Wide-Awake, 


Rescuer: “Hurry! quick! Throw 
her alife-preserver.” Drowning gir): 
“Haven't — you — a— white — one? 
That—dirty — doesn’t—match 
—my—blue—suit.”— Puck. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themseives efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. ere 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 


Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. : 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER, 


[ELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBL®, 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


—— 
BB 
aL. 


ILLS COLLEG! E AND SEMINARY 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare nities 
Offered in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $275. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Term began Jan, 10, 1894. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 
Mrs. M. K. Braxz, Principal. 

Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 

1894. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS a 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING o1 


. PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO Gh 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
clients in your own State, County, City o7 


mC A SNOW 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


Our customers say: “ Everything 
just as represented, and goods are A 
No. 1. Shipping is promptly attend- 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 
Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT ST , 8. F. 


Shipping our specialty. Send for our PRICE 
LIST. Country produce taken. 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


JHE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Begs Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No, 1415. San FRAnNocrIsco 


—— 


™ 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 
Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1006 St., opp. Fifth St. 


@. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS, 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
25 miles sout 1 Francisco, prepares 
any college or school of science. “ 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited :n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
- ever accepted, an also at Cornell Univer- 

ty. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school] at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 

ph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian .church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of tne Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD B. CHUBOH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. : 


WAN 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SHMINAR YT. 


z 
- 


i222 Pine St., . San Francisce 
Under the Ownership aad Direction Of 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. 


Term be 
January 3, 1894. Send for 


ulars. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewritirg, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete 


FoR CIRCULARS 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. BOBINSON, President 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets ~ $10,915,829 63 


Losses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BUSSELL - ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE. DRILLING 
CABLES. WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 


urer; Austin 9. Tub Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, 

Nos. 611 and 618 mt Street, 
San 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines, " 
swimm 


tank; tub baths; forty 
tubs. from the bay 
only at high tide, and ordered. Bathe 


thing new, clean and well, ord . 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, May 2, 1894. 


HIS page of THE PAaciFic has been de- 


voted by the -publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. ForpD, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa- 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 
in every Congregational Jamily.”’ 


CHURCH NOTES. 


Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasadena com- 
mends highly the work of Evangelist 
Mason in his church. Some twenty 
conversions are counted. He went 
with his fellow-workers from Pasa- 
dena to San Bernardino. Pastor- 
Knodell writes: “Our evangelist work 
here is a grand success in the Lord. 
Have you not other fields that need 
and are seeking for such work as he 
does? Will you not call the atten- 
tion of our churches to him and his 
ability to assist? I do wish that 
many of our churches could have his 
help.” 

At Mentone congregations have 
grown gradually during the past year 
from about forty-five to seventy. 
The Sunday-school has increased 
about fifty per cent. Some have 
made profession of their faith in 
Christ each quarter during the year. 
An active Ladies’ Aid Society has 
been organized, which has begun a 
fund to wipe out the debt on the 
buildings. The parsonage has been 
improved, and the ground planted to 
trees and much beautified. 

The following is an extract from a 
pastor’s letter. Many others write 
in like manner: “I am very sorry 
that the church is obliged to ask for 
the same amount of aid as was receiv- 
ed last year. It is going to be a 
hard y-ar for us, owing to the drouth 
and the hard times generally. Some 
of our families have a very discourag- 
ing outlook before them—have no 
means and no way of providing them. 
Provisions are rising in price, so that 
they must suffer and will need our 
help. I will do all I can to help bear 
the burdens. If the Missionary So- 
ciety can do nothing for us, I will do 
all possible to stand by the ship 
through the crisis.” 

The Los Angeles Association is to 
meet at the Congregational church, 
North Pasadena, on Wednesday, May 
9th, at 9 a. m, and to continue its 
sessions through Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Rev. F. M. Price hastens his depart- 
ure from Bethléhem church that he 
may spend some time in San Francis- 
co in the observation of hospital 
practice before his departure to Mi- 
cronesia. A farewell reception was 
held for him at Bethlehem church on 
Friday, April 27th. He preached his 
farewell sermon April 29th. 

Rev. S. R. Dennen is supplying 
Kast Los Angeles church Sabbath by 
Sabbath. His ministrations are quite 
acceptable and useful. 

Rev. T. Hendry of Park church, 
Los Angeles and Rev. L. H. Frary of 
Pomona exchanged pulpits Sunday, 
April 22d. 

A new chandelier has recently 
been put into the Highland church, 
also a new carpet. This is the first 
time the church floor has all been 
carpeted. Much credit is due the 
ladies for their energy and push in 
consummating this improvement. 

The pastor of Needles Congrega- 
tional church gave a short lecture on 
Sunday evening, April 8th, upon 
«John Bunyan, the Immortal Dream- 
er” with a few select readings from 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” On Tues- 
day last, Apri] 17th, he visited Peach 
Springs, a railroad divisional point, 
113 miles east of Needles, entirely 
destitute of religious advantages. A 
service was held in the evening, at 
which nineteen persons were present. 

The Pasadena First church has 
been enjoying “a refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord.” The meet- 
ings began April Ist, and were held 
twice a day for fifteen days, under 
the leadership of Evangelist Rev. C. 
S. Mason, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler, singers, and Miss Grace 
Scott, the Christian Endeavorer evan- 
gelist. The church has been stimu- 
lated and revived, and a number of 
people have been converted. This is 
a choice company of earnest Christian 
workers. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


The school at Alessandro sends a 
good quarterly report. Its faithful 
workers intend to persevere despite 
hot weather and other adverse influ- 
ences. 

Westminster reports a growing in- 
terest, and will observe Children’s 
Day on May 13th. 

Ontario school reached “ high-wa- 
ter” mark April 22d—119 being the 
number. 

The union Sunday-school at Spa- 
dra is still using “Pilgrim Lesson 
Helps.” Superintendent Case ad- 
dressed it on Sunday, April 22d, at 
which time 49 were present. Recent- 

‘ly Rev. Dowler, pastor of the Chris- 
tian church of Pomona, has held re- 
vival meetings following the Sunday- 
school sessions with good results. 

Our school at Avalon,Brother Stam- 
ford superintendent, has held on 
bravely all winter, and is getting in 
good shape to receive the campers 
who will soon be flocking to the Is- 
land. Children’s Day exercises have 
been ordered, but the day will not 
be celebrated until June 10th, when 
a good time may be expected. ~— 

Redlands First Congregational 
church is, by proxy, preaching the 

pel in Calico twice each month— 
the place in Southern California per- 


haps hardest of all in which to per- 
manently establish religious work. 

Lugonia Terrace Sunday-school, S. 
A. Grover superintendent, is planning 
to celebrate Children’s Day May 13th. 

April 22d, Superintendent Case or- 
ganized a good-sized school at Hart- 
ford, Lemon district, seven miles 
from Pomona. Thirty-five names 
were given, among whom were sev- 
eral Spanish-speaking children and 
young people. Over fifty children 
are tributary to this place, and many 
young people and adults ought to be 
interested in the movement. Several 
good workers were found, two of 
whom are recently from Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor work 
in Los Angeles, and will be of special 
help in the new enterprise. 

The home department work should 
spread among some communitiés. 
Every Christian family should join it 
whenever they move away from their 
home church and settle in a com- 
munity without a Sunday-school. At 
once start the work of regular Bible 
study on the Lord’s Day in your own 
house. Then invite in your neigh- 
bors, and, if they become interested, 
it will be only a natural thing that 
soon you will organize the public 
Sunday-school. 

A local or “ district” Sunday-school 
convention will be held at San Jacin- 
to May 5th and 6th. Superintendent 
Case will be present and aid in the 
program. It is believed that more 
good is accomplished relatively in 
these local gatherings than in the 
mass-meetings of a State, for the 


‘help is carried just where it is most 


needed. ar 
THE HOME MISSION DEFICIT. 


The reduction in our apportion- 
ment for home missionary work in 
Southern California, which we hoped 
might be averted, has, nevertheless, 
come to pass. Letters from New York 
contain the following: 

“The Executive Committee, after a 
prolonged and careful consideration 
of the matter, have reluctantly 
reached the decision that a reduction 
of $75,000 in the total apportionment 
must be made. This necessitates a 


to each field.” 

“The sum: 'retrenched from the 
South California apportionment, $2,- 
168, I have:no doubt will startle you. 
I wish we could save you from it. It 
seems, however, inevitable.” 

“The form and method of effecting 
this reduction in your field, whether 
by bringing churches to self-support, 
or by yoking them, or by reduced 
grants, or by dropping some churches, 
we leave to yourself and to your com- 
mittee.” 

This is a crisis which will call for 
careful deliberation on the part of 
our Home Missionary Committee. To 
scale down every application, a cer- 
tain definite per cent. would be read- 
ily suggested as an easy way of dis- 
posing of the difficulties of the case. 
But though at superficial glance this 
might seem to equalize the burden, 
more careful consideration will show 


| that it would be manifestly unjust to 


those churches which have already 
made the most earnest effort to raise 
the utmost possible amount toward 
self-support, and to those ministers 
who have already made the greatest 
self-denials that they might not draw 
too heavily upon the reduced revenue 
of the Society. Whatever distribu- 
tion may be made of the money we 
have at command, the result will be, 
in many: cases, great hardship to 
struggling churches and self-sacrific- 
ing ministers. But perhaps it will 
bring no greater hardships on the 
average than fall in these times to 


engaged in other callings. 

Great forbearance will be needed 
on the part of those whose appropria- 
tions are reduced, for it is easy for 
those who suffer to think that the 
distribution of the burdens might 
have been more wisely and more 
equally made. 

Now is the time for the develop- 
ment of the virtues of patience and 
courage and self-abnegation, for 
seeking each not his own but an- 
other’s good, for bearing one anoth- 
er’s burdens and so fulfilling the law 
of Christ, which is the law of love. 

Now is the time to plan great 
things for the kingdom of Christ. 
When earthly prosperity fails the 
thoughts of men-turn more naturally 
,to the “inheritance incorruptidle and 
undefiled, which fadeth not away.” 
Earnest and prayerful efforts at such 
a time bring large ingatherings. We 
shall be recreant to our trust if we 
do not redeem the opportunity. 

The hardship that comes from this 
deficit also admonishes us to do our 
part this year to avert a like dis- 
aster in the year to come. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


President Baldwin is in the East 
for a few weeks on business. He has 
visited Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Columbus. 

The Glee Club, since its. return 
from its northern trip, has given very 


Pasadena, and will soon give one in 
Santa Ana. 


reduction in the amount apportioned | 


other enterprises and to individuals 


accéptablé concerts in Pomona and | 


April 26th, the College was honor- 
ed by a visit from Dr. W. C. Pond, 
who briefly addressed the students, 
congratulating them on the equip- 
ment and influence of the Christian 
College. 

Professor Sumner is in Massachu- 
setts to secure some financial help for 
the College. His health has improv- 
ed, and the College is following his 
efforts with hopes and prayers. 

Miss Mary E. Voorhees, who bas 
been a lecturer on Hygiene Cooking 
in Moody’s school at Northfield, has 
lately visited her brother at the Col- 
lege. 

The Catalogue for 1893-4 is now in 
the hands of the printer, and will be 
issued in a few weeks. It will show 
a substantial increase in the number 
of college and preparatory students. 

As Professor Cook is becoming 
known in this part of the State, re- 
quests for his services as a Jecturer 


are increasing. He has lately spoken 


at Monrovia, Rialto, and Blooming- 
ton. He also occupied the pulpit of 
the Congregational church at Rialto 
both morning and evening, Sunday, 
April 22d. He is engaged to address 
the spring meeting of the Pomologi- 
cal Society at Pasadenaon May 3d. 
His topic is “The Pollenization of 
Fruit Blossoms.” He has been per- 
forming some experiments lately with 
fruit trees of various kinds, which in- 
dicate the great value of bees in fer- 
tilizing blossoms. 

Mrs. D. W. Learned, who spent 
nearly a year in Claremont, and left 
here the last of February, has writ- 
‘ten to her friends of her pleasant 
trip, with an enjoyable visit at Hono- 
lulu, and her safe arrival at home, 
joining her husband at Kioto, Japan. 
Their only daughter, who spent a 
year in the preparatory school of Po- 
mona College, is now with relatives 
in Connecticut. 

Professor Norton preached on Sun- 
day, April 22d, at Etiwanda and 
Pleasant Valley, and Professor Col- 
cord on the same day occupied Dr. 
Hutchins’ pulpit in Los Angeles. 

Professor Cook has been deciding 
upon the plan for his house, which 


will be built on the lot south of the 


President's home. 

Three rival agents for bicycles in 
‘the College wonder why any man 
should continue to be a pedestrian. 


COLONEL D. H. HORNE. 


Colonel D. H. Horne of Oceanside 
departed this life Sunday evening, 
April 22d. He was one of the early 
settlers of Oceanside, and an active 
member of the Congregational church 
of that place. Its large brick build- 
ing was erected mainly through his 
beneficence. When Oceanside was 
growing rapidly, and was believed to 
have an important future, he planned 
large things for the church, and gave 
his money freely to execute his plans. 
To the end of his life he was greatly 
interested in the welfare of the 
church, and, though for some time 
befpre his death reduced in fiuancial 
ability and in health, he was accus- 
tomed to do for it what he could. 

His pastor writes, April 24th: “We 
have this day carried Colonel Horne 
to his final rest, and you know well 
how sad it has madeus. He has been 
failing for a long time, but would not 
admit the fact, though it was perfect- 
ly plain to others. He was confined 
to his bed only about a week. Sunday 
morning he sent for me to talk, and 
pray with him. I was with him all 
the afternoon and when he died, at 
ll vp. It does seem as though no 
more members could be spared from 
this church, but the Lor : knows what 
is best, and we wait on him.” 


COUNCIL AT SANTA MONICA. 


A part of the members of the 
church in Santa Monica being of the 
opinion that the church should dis- 
band, and another part believing that 
it should continue its organization 
and work, a council of churches was 
called, to advise what should be done. 
It met at Santa Monica April 11th. 
Rev. C. S. Vaile was elected Mod- 
erator, and Rev. Thomas Hendry, 
Scribe. 

After a careful hearing of the state- 
ments and reasons of the members of 
the church, the Council, being by it- 
self, each member gave expression to 
his individual judgment on the ques- 
tion before them: and, after mature 
deliberation,the Council arrived unan- 
imously at a result, which was em- 
bodied in the following form by a 
Committee of the Council, consisting 
of Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., and Rev. 
Thomas Hendry: 

“We recognize the loyalty and 
fidelity of the members of this church 
amidst peculiar disceuragements and 
difficulties. After gathering all avail- 
able facts in the case,and carefully 
considering all the circumstances, we 


“], That it is inexpedient for the 
church to attempt to continue its ex- 
istence without a church lot and edi- 
fice. These seem absolutely necessary 
to give to the community and the 
membership sense of the church's 


anency. 
“2°2That it is advisable for the 
ife and work, 


cil, hereby given, that our earnest 
moral support-shall be devoted to 
securing from our churches in South- 
ern California a contribution to this 
church of five hundred dollars’toward 
providing a lot and house of worship. 

“3. That it is probable that five 
hundred dollars can be secured from 
the Congregational Church Building 
Society, and additional] contributions 
from personal friends toward the 
saine object. 

“4. That a committee consisting of 
Revs. R. G. Hutchins, James F. Ford, 
D. D. Hill, and T. C. Hunt, should be 
appointed, and the same is hereby 
appointed, to appeal to our churches 
at our approaching meeting of Asso- 
ciation, and in their various houses of 
worship, for the five hundred dollars 
first above indicated. 

‘ “We express to the church our 
affectionate and prayerful sympathy, 
and cherish the hope that our promis- 
ed co-operation may nerve all its 
members to increased faith, courage, 
and efficiency.” 

‘“‘THE SWORD OF THE LORD AND OF 

GIDEON.” 


“The Lord is with thee, thou mighty 
man of valor.” These words form 
the introduction to an extraordinary 
interview, which transformed a 
‘knight of labor” into a captain of 
the Lord’s hosts, and lifted a rough- 
handed son of toil into the ranks of 
those heroes of the faith “of whom 
the world was not worthy,” but whom 
the Church of God hold in everlast- 
ing remembrance. God’s covenant 
‘people, in the time of Gideon, had 
sunk very low, compared with their 
moral status in the days of the con- 
quest. Under Joshua, their faith and 
courage and loyalty to God made 
them equal to any undertaking. They 
marched from victory unto victory, 
until the six proud nations of Canaan 
were exterminated, or lay submissive- 
ly at their feet. But their success 
left them in a false security. They 
gradually mingled themselves with 
the people of the land, and shared 
their vices and idolatries. The he- 
roic virtues of the olden time could 
not withstand the effects of worldly 
prosperity. And so Israel succumbed 
again and again to the arms of war- 
like tribes much smaller than them- 
‘selves. At. this particular time the 
Midianites, a people living beyond 
their borders, had become their mas- 


fashion. At the time of harvest their 
hordes would invade the country, and, 
meeting with no organized resistance, 
they looted and wasted at their pleas- 
ure; “leaving,” as we are told, “no 
sustenance for Israel; neither sheep, 
nor ox, nor ass.” And while this 
rough work was going on, the people 
skulked away “into dens in the moun- 
tains, and into caves and strongholds.” 
Can we imagine a more humiliating 
plight than this into which the de- 
generate sons of heroic sires had 
fallen? Gideon himself, at the time 
when the celestial visitant appeared 
to him, was sharing in the general 
humiliation. He was threshing wheat, 
not on the upen threshing-floor, but 
in @ more secluded place, in order to 
hide it from the Midianites. 

And how Gideon heard and re- 
sponded to the divine call, and how 
he became the champion of God's 
people, and thoroughly cleared the 
country of those heathen marauders, 
‘is too well known to need any partic- 


rough-and-ready men, who would not 
bow down to drink water, but made 
ladies of their hands, scooping it up 
as they ran; the lamps, pitchers, and 
trumpets which made up their odd 
equipment; their rallying cry, “the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon”; 
the discomfiture of the Midianitish 
host without a battle; and the subse- 
quent following-up of this stampede 
by Gideon’s plucky heroes, who, 
“faint yet pursuing,” never let up in 
the chase until the last of the heath- 
en miscreants was slain or driven 
over the border—all this is familiar 
to every intelligent Sunday-school 
scholar. But there is a lesson from 
this miraculous intervention, and 
from “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,” which may be well for us to 
consider. For this history affords 
not only a brisk tonic for faint-heart- 
ed believers, but a drastic pill for any 
craven-hearted sycophants who may 
be in need of such heroic treatment. 

A long period of prosperity, with 


‘its results of unbounded material 


wealth and luxury, has seriously 
enervated the virtues of God’s people. 


| Many of the doubts which now infest 


and disturb the heart of the Church 
are, like Falstaff's ragged regiment, 
“the cankers of a calm world and a 
long peace.” “The cares of the world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the 
lust of other things” have produced 
their invariable effects. They have 
“shoked the word” until it is becom- 
ing “unfruitful.” It needs no visitor 
from the skies to tell us that, with 
multitudes, the Word of God is not 
now what it was in the days gone by. 
For example, the Old Testament can- 
on, which even the Son 


his human soul was nurtured, is—the 


church to go on with i 


in view of the assurance of the Coun- | 


ters; and they ruled them in savage 


ular description. His little band of 


‘the: knowledge of God, and bringing 
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mass of “documents,” written by no- 
body knows whom, at a time nobody 
knows when, and for a purpose no- 
body clearly knows what. And holy 
men of old, whose lives are held up 
to us by New Testament writers for 
our inspiration, are sublimated into 
a@ nebulous cloud of “myths,” useful 
only “to. point a moral or to adorn a 
tale.” 

Myths, indéed! And whata sub- 
stantial prospect does that hold out 
to us of sitting down with “mythical” 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God! And, then, in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews—that 
magnificent “roll-call of faith”’—we 
shall have no longer “a great cloud 
of witnesses,” but, instead, only some 
very cloudy witnesses. And what 
solid comfort it must have given to 
the Hebrew, and other believers of 
that day—harried by persecutions, 
spoiled of their worldly goods, cast 
into prison, and called at last to resist 
unto blood, “striving against sin”— 
to recount the imaginary deeds and 
sufferings of bloodless heroes; to re- 
call the names of fabulous beings 
who never knew doubt, and fear, and 
torturing pain, because they never 
knew anything! Cloistered students, 
who are better versed in the vagaries 
of human science and philosophy 
than they are in the plain facts of 
divine revelation, may indulge in such 
airy fancies; and easy-minded Chris- 
tians of a romantic turn may be be- 
guiled and hoodwinked by them; but 
if ever again the Church of God 
comes to a life-and-death struggle 
with the powers of earth and hell, 
like that which the early Christians 
went through, such “Mother Goose” 
conceptions of Bible characters will 
be swept away like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floor. 

“Go in this thy might.” Here is a 
command and a promise for every 
child of the King. Lay down your 
threshing implements,and come forth 
from your hiding-places; and espe- 
cially ye who are engaged if vainly | 
beating the air,‘or in threshing old 
straw. There is now more important 
work for you to do. Clear the rust 
from thy sword and gird it on thy 
thigh. Instead of a fleeting, earth- 
born dew gathering upon thy fleece 
as an earnest of thy calling, the dew 
of God’s Spirit shall come down plen- 
tifully and refreshingly upon thy 
soul, consecrating thy whole being, 
so that thou shalt go in the strength 
of the Lord God, and achieve results 
which before seemed to thee impossi- 
ble. Blow your trumpets, break 
your pitchers, and set free the im- 
prisoned lamps of God’s truth. Let 
patriarchs and law-givers, judges and 
kings, prophets and psalmists, apos- 
tles and evangelists, blaze forth their 
bewildering and overwhelming sun- 
light upon the confederate forces of 
error. “he weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal” (and therefore to car- 
nal minds they are sheer weakness 
and folly) “but mighty through God 
to the pulling down ‘of strongholds; 
casting down imaginations and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against 


into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” 

“Gideon, the son of Joash, the 
Abiezrite.” There is no hide-and- 
seek indefiniteness about these men 
and women of the Bible, like that 
which enshrouds the demi-gods and 
heroes of Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy. They lay themselves open to 
our inspection, as if they wanted us 
to know them. They show us their 
family records, and they even tell us 
their ages, their occupations, and 
where they lived. And so they have 
become to us as household words. 
“Abel was a keeper of sheep.” “Ab- 
ram was seventy and five years old 
when he departed from Haran. * 
And Abram was very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold.” Jacob and 
his sons gave definite answers to 
those natural questions of Pharaoh, 
“What is your occupation?” and 
“How old art thou?” Even Elijah, 
who came upon the scene of action 
with startling abruptness, like an in- 
habitant of another world, and whose 
mysterious appearances and disap- 
pearances stirred up and baffled, by 
turns, the wrath of King Ahab, was 
no myth. Though unknown, he was 
yet well known. He was “Elijah 


habitants of Gilead.” Towering 
characters though they were, these 
saints of olden time were partakers of 
our common humanity; and they are 
not ashamed to call us brethren. And 
they not only live in history, but they 
lived:to'make history. They were no 
mere “exponents of their age,” the 
resultant products of their “environ. 

*\but they were God-inspired 
agents raised up to counteract their 


evil age, and to build up God's! 


righteous kingdom in the earth. They 
were men of like passions with our- 
selves. And it is this fact, chiefly, 
which brings us into personal and 
sympathetic relationship with them, 
and with the things which they so 
grandly did and suffered. “These 
are they which came up out of great 
tribulation,” and, therefore, they are 
suited to cheer and animate us in our 
(lesser, indeed, yet oft-times hard to 
endure) conflicts-with the world, the 

flesh, and the devil. 

Myths, forsooth! Lively myths 
surely they were who “subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtain- 
ed promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the 
lence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
Yes; and when our easy-chair phil- 
osophers are forgotten, and their cob- 
web theories brushed into oblivion, 
these flesh-and-blood worthies of the 
old covenant will still live in the 
memories and repeat themselves in 
the lives of countless thousands who 
shall have been made stronger, brav- 
er and more enduring by the illustri- 
ous examples of these glorious pro- 
totypes of the faith. And then, too, 
that “garden which the Lord planted 
in Eden,” the critics tell us, has dis- 
appeared into mythical cloud land. 
As an historic fact, we shall hear of 
it no more. Alas! if that tree in the 
earthly paradise, which, “by man’s 
disobedience, brought death into our 
world, and all our woe,” is a myth, 
then, with equal reason, “the Tree of 
Life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God,” together with the 
great world-redemption sacrifice 
which it symbolizes, is a myth. And 
thus we shall find one after another 
of the great facts of revelation slip- 
ping from beneath our feet, and sink- 
ing into the regions of mystery and 
unreality, until at last we may thank 
God if .we have anything more than 
the covers of our Bibles left to re- 
mind us that there ever was “a faith 
once delivered unto the saints.” 

But let us awake to righteousness, 
and sin not. Thanks be to God, we 
“have not followed cunningly-devised 
fables,” but have in our hands a 
“sure word of prophecy whereunto 
we do well that we take heed, as un- 
to a light shining in a dark place, un- 
til the day dawn and the day star 
arise in our hearts.” Let us “hold 
fast the confession of our hope, that it 
waver not.” And, like Gideon’s de- 
voted “three hundred,” let us perse- 
vere in the good fight of faith—faint 
it may be, “yet pursuing”—until he 
whom we so ardently look for, our 
King of glory, shall appear, and the 
last of the spoilers shall be driven 
beyond the borders of our holy in- 
beritance. And there shall no more 
enter into it anything that defileth, 
oe “whatsoever loveth and maketh a 
ie.” 

What a solemn meaning, at the 
present time, invests those last words 
of benediction and malediction which 
fell from the lips of the glorified Sav- 
iour, with which he sealed up forever 
the canon of inspiration: “And the 


Spirit and the Bride say, come. And 
let him that heareth say, come. And 
let him that is athirst, come. And 


whosoever will let him come and take 
of the water of life freely. For I tes- 
tify unto every man that heareth the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book, 
If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book. 
And if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this proph- 
ecy, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things that 
are written in this book. He which 
testifieth these things saith, Surely I 
come quickly.” And let every long- 
ing Christian heart respond, “Amen, 
even so come, Lord Jesus.” 
SENEX. 
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A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
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